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OYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 
Whitehall, July 28, 1843. 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners having, in the notice 
ssued by them in April 1842, announced their inten- 
ion of adopting means to enable them to decide on the 
qualifications of candidates for employment in fresco- 
painting; having thereupon invited artists to send in 
cartoons as specimens of their practice in design and 
composition, and being of opinion that the exhibition of 
such cartoons, which has taken place, has afforded 
satis‘actory evidence of the ability of many artists in 
these respects; in pursuance of the plan proposed as 
tforesaid, now give notice :— 


L. That whereas it has been ascertained that frescoes 
of moderate dimensions can be conveniently executed 
on pertable frames composed of laths or other materials, 
artists are invited to send specimens of such frescoes to 
beexhibited, for the purpose of assisting the Commis- 
sioners in the selection of to be employed in 
the decoration of portions of the Palace at Westminster. 


2. The works are to be sent in the course of the first 
week io June 1844, to a place of exhibition hereafter to 
be appointed 


4. The number of specimens to be exhibited by each 
artist is limited to three. The size of the specimens is 
to be not less than three nor more than eight feet in 
their longest dimension. The figures or portions of 
fgurés, in at least one specimen by each exhibitor, are 
o be not less than the size of life. The subjects are 
left to the choice of the artists. 


4. Each specimen is required to be composed of not 
less than two applications of the superficial mortar, so 
tto exhibit the skill of the artist in joining the work 
of two or more days. 

5. Each exhibitor is at liberty to send a cartoon, as a 
specimen of his ability in design and composition, 
logether with his specimen or specimens of fresco. The 
= of execution, subjects. and dimensions of such 
; _ are to be in accordance with the conditions 
no ed on those points in the notice issued in April 


p. 4 Ornamental frames to the cartoons will be ad- 
pe ry but each specimen in fresco may be sur- 
— by a flat frame or border, adorned with painted 
ieee poor we | be executed either by the artist 
€ 1s i i 
inany ether mete irection, and either in fresco or 
' 1 The competition hereby invited has for its object 
- Wantion of frescos for the decoration of the Palace 
oo minster. But whereas paintings executed in 
my Hae — may be free from a shining surface, and 
the — be considered by various artists to be fit 
nd ration of walls, the Commissioners invite 
qustia ists to exhibit specimens of the methods in 
—" under the conditions before expressed, except 
let to th regard to such specimens the dimensions are 
rh e choice of the exhibitors. 
inet ¢ claims of candidates for employment in oil- 
hin on ees in other departments of the art besides 
cm eer will be duly considered. 

bin itation to send works for the proposed ex- 
— nee to British artists, aiies fo- 
ie United cea resided ten years or upwards 
ticity te who propose to exhibit are requested to 
18, tot + quteation on or before the 15th of March, 
oa retary, who is empowered to give such 

sof the — as may be required relative to the 
Camiaionere. of the other notices issued by the 

¥ command of the Commissioners, 


C. L. Eastuakg, Secretary. 


~ 


ronnie 
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| ames COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 
: Whitehall, July 28, 1843, 

Her Majesty's Commissioners hereby give notice :— 

1, That whereas ornamental pavements will be re. 
quired for the halls and corridors of the Palace at 
Westminster, artists and others are invited to send 
designs for such Sa with specimens, suitable to 
the style of the Building, for the purpose of assisting 
the Commissioners in the selection of persons to be 
employed. 

2. The designs and specimens are to be sent in the 
course of the firet week in March 1844, to a place of 
exbibition hereafter to be appointed. 

3. The specimens are not to exceed six feet in the 
longest dimension. The materials are left to the 
choice of the exhibitors. 


4. The invitation to send designs for the proposed 
exhibition is confined to British sub) incladi 
foreigners who may have resided tea y or upwards 


in the United Kingdom. 

5. Artists and others who propose to exhibit are 
required to signify their intention to the Secretary on 
or before the Ist of January, 1844. 

By command of the Commissioners, 
C. L, Eastiake, Secretary. 
_ COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 
Whitehall, July 28, 1843. 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners hereby give notice :— 

1. ‘That whereas ornamental metal-work for screens, 
railings, gates, &c., will be required in the Palace at 
Westminster, artists and others are invited to send 
designs for such works with specimens, suitable to the 
style of the Building, for the purpose of assisting the 
Commissioners in the selection of persons to be em- 

loyed. 
. 2 The designs and specimens are to be sent in the 
course of the first week in March 1844, to a place of 
exhibition hereafter to be appointed. 

8. The materials and dimensions are left to the choice 
of the exhibitors. 

4. The invitation to send designs and specimens for 
the proposed exhibition is confined to British subjects, 
including foreigners who may resided ten years or up- 
wards in the United Kingdom. : 

5. Artists and others who propose to exhibit, are re- 
quired to signify their intention to the Secretary on or 
before the Ist of January, 1844. 

By command of the Commissioners, 
C. L. EASTLAKE, Secretary. 


Ro COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 
Whitehall, July 28, 1843. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners hereby give notice :— 

1. That whereas arabesque paintings and heraldic 
decorations for the enrichment of panels, friezes, &c., 
in colour and gold, will be required for the Palace at 
Westminster, artists and others are invited to send 
designs for such decorations, for the purpose of assist- 
ing the Commissioners in the selection of persons to 
be employed. 

9. The designs are 
first week in March 1844, 


to be appointed. 
after to be appo be executed in water-colours, in 


3. The designs may 
tempera, in oa, or in encaustic. The dimensions are 
exbibitors. 


left to the choice of the 

4. The invitation to send desigos for the proposed 
exhibition is confined to Britis subjects, including 
foreigners who may have resided ten years or upwards 
in the United Kingdom. 

5. Artists and others who propose to exhibit are re- 
quired to signify their intention to the Secretary on or 
before the Ist o Bp ry Nee oa 

mmand of t mmissi » 
we C. L. Eastiake, Secretary. 


to be sent in the course of the 
to a place of exhibition here- 





R TRAE Soul net “4 
A —Notice is 

that the EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACAD MY 

FINALLY CLOSED on the 29th instant. Admission 

(from Eight o'clock till Seven), One Shilling; Cata- 

} Henry Howarp, R.A,, Sec. 
Santee ans sees to send for their works on 

Tueeday the Ist, or Wednesday the 2nd of August. 


NSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS.—THE 
ADDRESS of the COUNCIL of the INSTITUTE 

of the FINE ARTS is NOW PUBLISHED, and 
be had Gratis, 


at the Faeemasons’ TAVERN; or it 
be forwarded on application (pre-paid) to the Becretary. 





JamMEs Paney, Hon, Sec., 
15, York-place, Fulbam-road. 


NSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS.—A 
PRIZE of TWENTY GUINEAS will be given for 
the BEST ESSAY on the HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
and the PRESENT STATE of the FINE ARTS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, with suggestions as to the best 
mode of promoting their advancement. Competitors 
must forward their MSS. to the Secretary of the Inati- 
tute, on or before the 1st of January, 1844, with a corre- 
sponding motto on the envelope of the sealed letter, 
containing their name and address, The Institute re- 
serves the right of publication. 
James Faugy, Hon. Sec., 
15, York-place, Fulham. road, 








ESLIE’S LIFE of the Late JOHN CON- 
STABLE, R.A. Illustrated by twenty-two Plates 
from his pictures. Imperial 4to. 
A few copies of the India proofs of this work remain 
unsold, price #4 48., half-bound morocco. 
James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 


BURNET’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
ublished, in 4to., price £2 2s., in French boards, 
and on Royal Paper, with Proof Im; of the 
Plates, price £4 48., half morocco, gilt tops, 

IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ DISCOURSES, 

Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy. 

Illustrated by Explanatory Notes and Plates, by Jonn 
Burnet, F.R.S., Author of ** Hints on Painting.”’ 

James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 


Just 


Published in 4to., price #4 10s. in French boards; 
and on royal , 4to., with im, is of 
the Plates, and a Portrait of the Author, price £7 76., 

TREATISE ON PAINTING. In Four 
Parts. Illustrated by One Hundred and Thirty 

Etchings from celebrated Pictures of the Italian, Ve- 

netian, Flemish, Dutch, and English Schools; and 

Wood Cuts. By Joun Buaner, F.R.S. 

The parts may be had separate. 
1. On the EDUCATION of the EYE. Second Edi- 


tion. Price #1 5s. 
2. On COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. Price 15s. 


in boards. 
3. On LIGHT and SHADE. Fifth Edition, Price 


8s.in boards. 
4. On COLOUR. Fourth Edition. Price 4111s. 6d, 


in boards. 

This work is particularly recommended to the Stu- 
dent in Art in the New Edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica—See the article “ Drawing.” 


James Carpenter, Uld Bond-street. 
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THOMAS VARTY, 31, 


T. VARTY res 
as liarly suit 


NEW AND ORIGINAL PICTORIAL WORKS, TO AID DOMESTIC AND 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
PUBLISHED BY 


STRAND, LONDON. 


fully solicits an inspection of the Works contained in his select Educational Catalogue, 
to advance practical knowledge, and, under a most pleasing form, 
of the Pupil and lighten the labour of the Teacher. The Catalogue will be —— & 


facilitate the progress 
» prepaid, on application. 





“ Artistic talent of no ordinary kind is engaged. 
Athenaeum. apie : 
** One of the best helps to the study of English his- 
tory we have seen.”’—Churchman. — ee 
Most capitally executed drawings. The striking 
impression which this graphic painting produces upon 
all minds need not be indicated.”—Church of England 


. Review. 


Plates, and eac 


CHRONOLOGICAL PICTURES OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


DESIGNED AND LITHOGRAPHED BY JOHN GILBERT. 


The Literary portion of the Work by Exiza Cartwricut, with Fac Simile Autographs of the Sovereigns 
and distinguished Characters, accompanied 


with Descriptive Sheets of Letter-press. 
“ No work that bas hitherto appeared to aid the 
on. ~4 British history can at all compare with it.”— 
it. Ad. 
“An elegant mode of insinuating a knowledge of 
English history .”°— Asiatic Journal. j 
“ The Tabular Sheet embraces much valuable infor- 
mation.”’— Polytech. Jour. 


Size—Imperial folio, Price each Part, in a Wrapper, 7s. 6d., beautifully tinted—Every Part contains Five 
Plate illustrates a Reign. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN SEVEN PARTS.—PART VI. NEARLY READY. 


VARTY’S GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
ANIMALS ; 


SHOWING THEIR UTILITY TO MAN, 
IN THEIR SERVICES DURING LIFE AND USES AFTER DEATH. 


One Folio Volume, exhibiting nearly 60 Animals in upwards of 200 Illustrations, beautifully coloured, bound in 
cloth and lettered, #2 2s.; Single Prints, 2s. 


“ It is an Encyclopedia in itself.””—Literary Advertiser. 





RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 and 6 
Will. IV.,c. 76. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. 
William Leaf, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
William ~~ Esq [Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, 7 Thomas Kelly, Esq., Ald. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Es . Shif. 
James Clift, Esq. of London and Middlesex. 
Rt. Hon. J. Rempery,t0.F. |Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Lord Mayor of London. | 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffresan, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick’s-place, 
Old Jewry. 

Consulting Actuary— Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 
Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of £300,000, the 
assured have the security of the Company's Income of 
nearly £60,000 per annum, yearly increasing, and an 
accumulating Assurance Fund invested in Government 
and other available Securities, of considerably larger 
amount than the estimated liabilities of the Company. 

The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest 
scale compatible with the safety of the Assured and the 
stability of the Company, thereby, in effect, giving to 
every policy-holder an imu.ediate and certain boous 
without risk, in lieu of the deferred and frequently de- 
lusive prospect of a periodical! division of profits. 

Annual Premium to Assure 4100. 
Age. For One Year. For Seven Years. Whole Term. 
» 


3 2 4 6 010 
One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain 
unpaid at 5 per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the 
policy for life, or may be paid off at any time without 


In assurances for advances of money, as security for 
debts, or as a provision for a family, when the Jeast pre- 
sent outlay is desirable, the varied and comprehensive 
Tables of the Argus Office will be found to be particu- 
larly favourable to the assured. 

A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, at- 
tend daily, ata qa before two o'clock. 

; _ Evwarp Bares, Resident Director. 
A liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 





LONDON: THOMAS VARTY, YORK HOUSE, 31, STRAND. 





HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 
1824, and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital, £500,000. 
PATRONS. 
The Archbishop of York Sir W. B. Cooke, Bart. 
The Marquis of London- | Sir W. A. Ingilby, Bart. 
derry Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart. 
Earl Fitzwilliam Sir E. M. Vavasour, Bart. 
The Earl of Tyrconnel Sir 5S. Crompton, Bt., M.P. 
The Earl of Zetland The Archdeacon of York. 
The Earl of Yarborough Archdeacon of the East- 
The Bishop of ~ Ridin 
Viscount Morpeth The Archdeacon of Cleve- 
Lord Wharncliffe land 
Lord Feversham John Henry Lowther, Esq., 
Lord Hotham, M.P. M.P. 
G. F. Barlow, Esq. 


Lord Howden, K.C.S.K. 

Lord Wenlock Robert Cracroft, Esq. 

Lord Worsley, M.P. Robert Denison, Esq. 

Hon. E. R. Petre Henry Preston, Esq. 
P. Saitmarshe, Esq 


Sir G.Strickland, Bt., M.P. " 
Sir Francis Lawley, Bart. Marmaduke Wyviil, Esq. 





Actuary and Secretary—Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 
London Agent for the Life Department—Mr. Epwarp 
Henwoop, 46, Watling-street. 

The attention of the Public is requested to the terms 
of this Company for Lire INSURANCES, and especially 
for Femace Lives. 
Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring #100. 


Age next birth-day.| Male. Female. 





10 @i 7 5 4 
30 2 5 19 9 
50 4 1 13 3 

70 10 0 7 

80 12 
Fire Insurances are also effected by this Company, 
on the most moderate terms. Farming Stock Insured 
without the Average Clause. 
Prospectuses with the Rates of Premium and every 


information may be had at the Head Office in York, or 
of any of the Agents. 


10 





Agents are wanted in those T i 
es se Towns where no appoint 





MILLER’S SILIca 
COLOURS. 


The daily increasing patron 
Colours by Artists of the ret aminencns whine 
atifying in the highest degree to the inventor, is, at | 
the same time, an acknowledgment of the soundness of 
those principles upon which they are manufactured 
It will be sufficient to repeat that, being composed of 
substances identical or similar to those used by the old 
masters (the brilliancy of whose works, after the lapse 
of centuries, is an incontestable proof of the superiority 
of ancient colouring), the Silica Colours will ever 
retain their freshness, transparency, and gem-iike 
lustre, uninjured by atmospheric infl e and unim- 
paired by time. 
MILLER’S SILICA POWDER. 
MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM 
FOR OIL PAINTING. 
No. 1. For first and second painting. 
No. 2. For third painting, finishing, and glazing. 
MILLER’S VENETIAN OIL. 
MILLER’S VENETIAN VARNISH. 
MILLER’S VENETIAN GROUND CANVAss. 
MILLER’S COLOURS FOR PAINTING ON GLASS, 
MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM 
FOR WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 
No. 1. For first colouring or laying on masses of colour, 
No. 2. For second colouring, glazing, and finishing, 
MILLER’S SKETCHING COLOURS. 
MILLER’S ANTHYDOR, 
FOR SKETCHING AND PAINTING. 
MILLER’S MINIATURE TABLETS. 
MILLER’S DRAWING-PAPER, 
Made of pure linen only, without undergoing any 
chemical process. 
MILLER’S PREPARATION FOR CLEANING AND 
RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS. 


O WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS— | 
MILLER’S SKETCHING COLOURS.—These 
Colours are prepared for the purpose of enabling the 
Artist or Amateur to depict at once the transient effects 
of clouds, distances, &c., and as they require no pre- 
vious preparation by the Artist when using them, will 

be found of indispensable utility in all instances where | 
objects of an evanescent character are to be portrayed. 

MANUFACTORY, 56, LONG ACRE, LONDON, 

ERMANENT DRAWING CHALK, | 
in various colours. 

E. Wotrr and Son beg to apprise Artists and Ama- 
teurs that they have, by effecting great improvements 
in their CRETA LEVIS, adapted it for use in the same 
manner as the ordinary pencil; and effects can now be 
produced by it equal to water-colour drawings, without 
the use of water or any other fluid, the various colours 
blending together with perfect harmony, beauty, and 
richness. It can be cut to a fine point, and is thus 
capable of giviug a very delicate outline. 

FOR SKETCHING FROM NATURE, the great ad 
vantages resulting from the adoption of the CRETA 
LAVIS must be obvious, as without the use of water, 
palette, brushes, &c., all the various tints can be ob 
tained with a truthfulness that cannot be su 
thus superseding every other method in general use. 

The drawings may be carried in a portfolio with 
safety, as (unlike other crayons) they will neither rub 
off, nor suffer injury by coming in contact with the usual 

ntents of a portfolio. 
othe CRETA LAEVIS will not be affected by heat oi 

ange of climate. : ‘le 
a may be seen at the Pol ytechnic ew erp 
Regent-street ; Royal Adelaide Gallery, Strand ; - : 
all respectable Stationers’, where the CRETA L£ “ 
may be had in sets of twelve, eighteen, twenty-four, a0 
thirty-six, with or without boxes. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE. aoast 

In order to produce the delicate shades, the chas 
must be cut to H fine point, aud worked very = ar oe 
the paper, blending the colours until the aay oir 
be obtained. The deep shades merely require & 

int and increased pressure. ; : 
Po pristol Board, Crayon Paper, or, in fact, any vr 
with a fine even cartes, not glazed, are 

ted for the CRE’ J Ss. , : 

a OLEF and SON beg to recommend their ot 
invented SKETCHING PENCILS, or PERMA) 
BLACK CHALKS. 

BB Ve ne. for foreground. 

Middle Tint. : 
HK Neutral Tint, for distance. - 
; ly adapted for sketchin: 

These Pencils are peculiarly Mire of producing 
Heads and Landscapes, and are capab Having 3 | 
beautiful effect with very little ong A transmitted | 
adhesive quai. the drawings may 4 

i t fear of injury. wis t by 
vine The method of using the Crete Levis in tame zt 
Mr. W. H. Kearney, member of the - 

Society. tye 

Manufactory, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields. 
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THE CARTOONS. 
WESTMINSTER HALL. 





It is glorious to see the new birth of British Art 
dated from the Old Hall at Westminster. The 
“ancient of days” has never been devoted to a 
nobler or a holier purpose ! 

Previous to commenting upon the worthiest 
ethibition that ever took place within the walls 
of any building in England, it will be well to re- 
mind the reader of the cireamstances under which 
ithas taken place, and the object contemplated :— 


“ ' a 

The Commissioners appointed by the Queen for the 
ee a inairing first, whether, on the rebuilding 
. Majesty's Palace at Westminster, wherein her 
. ament is wont to assemble, advantage might not 
— of the opportunity thereby afforded of pro- 
= "6 and encouraging the Fine Arts in the United 
as om; and, secondly, in what manner an object 
oe importance might be most effectually pro- 


‘sved an advertisement in April last, intimating 
theit desire to ascertain 


“whether Fresco painting mi i i 
ght be applied with advan- 
age to the decoration of the Houses of Parliament.” 


With this view they gave notice— 


o : 

P—ranny premiums of £300 each, thre2 premiums 
tives to i sand five premiums of £100 each, will be 
shall res 4 artists who shall furnish cartoons which 

+i po my omed worthy of one or other of 

- y judges to t i i 
a ti ~- tive merit of he eocha,” aia ptsaoe hea 
coal, of —— are to be executed in chalk, or in char- 

“The s ar similar material, bat without colours. 
tr mene nan drawings is to be not less than ten, 
the ah pe teen feet in their longest dimension; 

“ Bach oa to be not less than the size of life. 

Britigh Biter, cn ne to select his subject from 
Were, or Milten. © Om the works of Spenser, Shak- 


Phy fixed for sending in the Cartoons was 

eahibit eek in June, the place selected for their 

copelaien was Westminster Hall, and the judges 
to award the prizes were— 


Fanti inaetmeenemes 


N. 
The MARQUIS or LANSDOWNE 

Sir Ropert PEEL, Bart., i 
SAMUEL RoceErs, Esq., 

Sirk Ricuarp WESTMACOTT, 
RicHARD Cook, Esq., 

WILLIAM Erry, Esq. 


ana pve oe submitted, were in number 140, 
1e Judges awarded the el i 
Silowtes ote e eleven prizes to the 


Premiums of £300 
ToEpwarp ARMITAGE—subject, ‘ Cesar’s Invasion 
of Britain.’ 
To Georce FREDERICK Watrs—subject, ‘ Caracta- 
cus led in Triumph through the streets of Rome.’ 


ToC jec i j 
hogs HARLES West Core—subject, ‘ First Trial by 





Premiums of £200 
To Joun Cattoorr Horstey—subject, ‘ St. Augus- 
tine preaching to Ethelbert and Bertha, his Christian 
Queen.’ 

To Joun Z, BeLt—subject, ‘ The Cardinal Bourchier 
urging the Dowager Queen of Edward IV. to give up 
from Sanctuary the Duke of York.’ 

To Henry J. Townsenn—subject ‘The Fight for 
the Beacon.’ 

Premiums of 2100 

To W. E. Frost—subject, ‘ Una alarmed by the Fauns 
and Satyrs,’ 

To E. T. Parris—subject, ‘ Joseph of Arimathea 
converting the Britons.’ 

To H. C, Senous—subject, ‘ Boadicea haranguing 
the Iceni.’ 

To Joun BripcEs—subdject, ‘ Alfred submitting his 
Code of Laws for the approval of the Witan.’ 

To JosErH Severn—subject, ‘ Eleanor saves the 
Life of her Husband (afterwards Edward I.) by sucking 
the Poison from the wound in his arm.’ 


The judges, it should be observed, expressly 
state that “the order of names in each class is 
merely according to the order of the numbers in 
the catalogue,” and they preface their award by 
this significant and most gratifying announce- 
ment :— 

“The undersigned (the six judges), who bave been 
appointed to decide on the relative merit of the draw- 
ings in the present exhibition, beg leave to state that, 
notwithstanding the inferiority of certain performances 
—a consequence unavoidable in an open competition, a 
great portion of the works are, in their opinion, highly 
creditable to the country. The undersigned are the 
more desirous to express this opinion, since the number 
of premiums offered, however liberal, was found to be 
by no means equal to the number of approved produc- 
tions.” 

The judges were not content with merely thus 
intimating a wish ; they have acted upon it; and 
have since bestowed REWARDS upon the follow- 
ing TEN artists—a reward of £100 to each:— 


To F. Howarp—subject, ‘Una coming to seek 
the assistance of Gloriana: an allegory of the Reformed 
Religion seeking the assistance of Eagland.’ 

To G. V. RiprinciLLe—subdject, ‘The Seven Acts of 
Mercy. Unaand the Red Cross Knight led by Mercy 
to the Hospital of the Seven Virtues.’ 

To F. R. Pickerso1LL—subdject, ‘ The Death of King 
Lear.’ 

To Sir W. C. Ross, R.A.—subject, ‘The Angel Dis- 
coursing with Adam.’ 

To Henry Howarp, R.A,—subject, ‘Man beset by 
contending Passions.’ 

To F. R. Sreruanorr—subject, ‘The Brothers re- 
leasing the Lady from the Enchanted Chair.’ 

To Joun Green WALLER—subject, ‘The Brothers 
driving out Comus and his Rabble.’ 

To W. C. Tuomas—subject, ‘St. Augustine preach- 
ing to the Britons.’ 

To MARSHALL CLAxton—subject, ‘Alfred in the 
disguise of a Harper in the Danish Camp.’ 

To Epwarp CorpovLp—subject, ‘The Plague of 
London, a.v. 1349.’ 


The one hundred and forty cartoons were pub- 
licly exhibited at Westminster Hall, by private 
view, on Saturday the Ist July ; to visitors paying 
1s. each, during the fortnight between Monday 
the 3rd Jaly, and Monday the 17th; and to the 

* It is worthy of remark that, of the eleven prizes, ten 
appertain to history; the eleventh being a theme from 
Spenser. This is curious; 
accident, but may lead artists to believe (what we shall 
not be sorry to see) that the finest subjects for Art are 





to be found in British history. 








it is no doubt the result of | 
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public generally, free of charge, after that day, 
excepting Saturdays, when the charge of 1s. is to 
be made upon each visitor. The exhibition thus 
arranged is now open. 

So much for the facts connected with the first 
attempt of the British Government to foster 
British Art. Let us now see how it has been 
met, what have been its consequences, and what 
are likely to be its results. 

In a word, the issue has been ENTIRELY 
SATISFACTORY—giving much at which to re- 
joice, and either literally nothing or next to 
nothing calculated to cause regret. 

There appears to be but one opinion—the con- 
noisseur, the critic,and the public all concurring — 
as to the high merit of the collection as a whole. 
Of course, out of 140 works, contributed by about 
120 artists, there will be many mediocre, and 
some so lamentably wretched as to excite wonder 
what conceivable obtusity of intellect could have 
sent them to the Hall.* But a very considerable 
proportion of them are good ; several are of high 
merit; and a few are of very rare excellence. 

This is saying much ; for be it now and always 
remembered, that we are speaking of a first effort 
in a new style; let us only imagine what the next 
attempt will be, and then argue from what we 
may take for granted will be supplied to us by a 
third invitation, when both those who invite 
and and those who are invited will have learned 
much from the experience they are now both 
working without. We say, without the least hesi- 
tation, that if the plan so worthily began be but 
effectually carried out, and arrangements are 
made to have a similar TRIAL annually, for 
the next six years (when the stracture may 
be expected to be ready for the actual work), 
our British school will be by that time at 
the head of the schools of Europe. Even now 
we should not shame to place a selected forty of 
these cartoons beside forty pictures chosen from 
the Luxembourg or Versailles ; although in these 
places they have been commissioned, painted, and 
paid for by the nation, and our artists produced 
their works with very little certainty, and with 
many heavy misgivings, as to the receipt of any 
reward for hard labour and great sacrifices. 

For ourselves, although our hopes from 
English artists have been always strong, and our 
estimate of what they have achieved proportion- 
ably high, we had little expectation of exa- 
mining a collection of which the country may 
be so justly proud. It far surpasses our most 
sanguine hopes; and we believe this to be the 
general impression. 

We congratulate then, first, her most Gracious 
Majesty, who will rejoice to find that “ the com- 
mission” was not appointed in vain; next, the 
commissioners, whose arrangements have been 
wisely, judiciously, and liberally made; next, the 
artists, who have established their right to the 
high standing for which “ the profession” has 
been long uselessly contending; and next, the 
country, for which a new glory may be said to 
have been obtained. Above all, we congratulate 
Prince Albert, whose high hopes have not 
been disappointed ; to his Royal Highness the 
triumph is a signal one; for our readers must 
remember how, when first promulgated, the plan 
of frescoes was laughed at, as a German idea 
that never could be worked out in England. 

Before we proceed to notice the works ex- 
hibited, some remarks appear to be necessary. 
If the judges, by their award, have not given 
universal satisfaction, they have gone very near 
to do it. No one suspects them to have been 
influenced by other than the purest motives ; 
and those who may, in two or three instances, 
differ from them as to the estimates they form, 
willingly allow for variations of taste, and feel 
assured that, all things considered, the trial could 


* haps it was necessary that, on this occasion, no 
off wel work should have been rejected. But, we trust, 
| when a case of the kind again occurs, a wholesome dis- 
| cretion will be exercised over the works that are toform 
a public exhibition, 
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not have terminated in a more satisfactory man- 
ner. We refer to the ELeven Prizes,—for in 
bestowing subsequent awards there can be no 
doubt other considerations than those of actual 
merit weighed with the judges.* Perhaps these 
considerations ought to have had weight: we 
cannot say; but we regret, for the sake of the 
Royal Academy, that it was thought desirable to 
include two of its members in the New List ; if 
they were not entitled to partake of the feast, 
they should not have been made content with the 
scraps left at the banquet. It will do far more 
harm, in the public mind, to bave the fountain 
of honour and the great teacher of the Art con- 
sidered by an afterthought, than if its advances 
had beea rejected altogether; and it is suffi- 
ciently notorious, that the failure of the members 
of the Royal Academy to obtain a single prize 
has been a subject of triumph to its adversaries, 
who point to the fact as affording conclusive 
evidence of the alleged inferiority of the body. 
Nothing can be more unjust, or indeed more 
false and malicious. Of the Royal Academy, 
those who competed were just those who ought, 
for their own sakes and for the honour of the 
Institution, to have attempted nothing of the 
kind. It is, unquestionably, to be lamented as 
an evil that will operate to the disadvantage of 
the Royal Academy for many years to come, 
that the members who were capable of producing 
cartoons, and might have secured prizes, shrunk 
from the contest. It was understood, long ago, 
that the great national effurt for the promotion 
of the Fine Arts in Great Britain was to have no 
aid from the Royal Academy. From time to 
time we have presumed to warn the Royal Aca- 
demy of the risk they were incurring : they have 
abided the issue, and they must take the con- 
sequences. We have no desire to make this 
article offensive, and therefore do not speculate 
upon what those consequences may be; but, 
assuredly, the public will put its own construc- 
tion upon the fact, that no prize, large or small, 
was awarded to any member of the Royal 
Academy.t 

We shall have frequent occasion to consider 
the mighty influences which this cartoon com- 
petition may have upon the Arts and the artists 
of our country; and to consider also another 
very startling fact—that A majority of THE 
PRIZE-GAINERS WERE MADE KNOWN TO US 
POR THE FIRST TIME IN WESTMINSTER HALL! 


* It was perhaps not unreasonable to expect that con- 
sideration would be given to other claims than those of 
actual merit; but if this principle did guide the judges, 
we humbly submit that they should have bestowed a 
thought upon a veteran artist, who in contributing two 
cartoons made a great effort and a large sacrifice, and 
whose works are certainly not inferior to some of those 
to which awards of #100 have been made. We are by 
no means a partisan of Mr. Haydon’s, nor can we be 
classed among the admirers of his paintings; but we 
cannot help regretting that upon this occasion there 
was no memory of the bold battle he has been fighting 
all his life for nHtaH Arr—to bring about the very con- 
summation we have lived to see. He may have fought 
occasionally with awkward and unseemly weapons, and 
defeated his own purpose by the mode in which he 
went to work; but assuredly he has done more than 
any living painter to arouse the public mind, and to 
prepare it for the wonderful change we have now 
seen effectually wrought. It is, therefore, greatly 
to be lamented that that which ought to have been 
remembered should have been forgotten. We lament 
it upon all accounts; lately we believe Mr. Haydon 
was disposed to use the pencil more and the pen less, 
and to abandon a perpetual me at success, be- 
cause it was not success accomplished in the best way. 
We greatly fear that his animosity will be stirred up by 
this exclusion (an exclusion which we do certainly say 
ought not to have occurred). Asa proof that it will be 
80, or has been so, we copy the following advertise- 
ment from the Times of Friday :— 

“ Cartoons, Westminstia HALL.—The people are 
respectfully required to look at Cartoon 23 (‘ The 
Curse’), and 118 (‘Edward the Black Prince’), and are 
appealed to if Mr. Haydon has been justly treated, to 
have no reward.” 


+ We believe no prize has been obtained by a member 
of any society; neither the Society of British Artists, 
nor the Societies of Painters in Water-Colours. It is 
worthy of remark that among the eleven prize-gainers 
there are four members of the Etching Club — Cope, 
Townsend, Severn, and Horsley. 
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This exhibition must go far to set at rest the 
questioned ability of British artists to deal with 
that department of the profession to which they 
have been deemed unequal by the illiberal abroad 
and the ignorant at home. We remember that 
when the question of manufacturing designs was 
before the House of Commons it was seriously 
stated that there was among us a want of intel- 
lectual qualification for the production of de- 
signs; the same, up to the last hour before the 
opening of Westminster Hall, has been insisted on 
with regard to their powers in the highest walk of 
Art. But to this senseless and impertinent 
detraction, their reply has been most triumphant. 
We long ago expressed conviction that many of 
our most distinguished painters would not com- 
pete. Had they contributed to the catalogue, the 
exhibition would have been such as, under all 
circumstances, no other country could have sur- 
passed ; as it is, there are passages of Art which, 
glorified by the prestige of some great name, 
would be the admiration of all beholders. 

And be it remembered many of these beautiful 
productions are the works of persons who never 
before attempted a cartoon, who knew not whe- 
ther they were to draw upon paper or cloth ; and 
such being their measure of success in dealing 
with materials so new, what might not be ex- 
pected from a second effort, after having benefited 
by experience? Those cartoons are the best 
which are free from what is considered the clas- 
sic manner; this is enough to show that, on 
each mind pursuing nature in its own way, ori- 
ginality must be the result. The weakness is 
with ourselves, not the want of variety in nature. 
If it can be satisfactorily shown that Raffaelle 
and the other magnates of the Italian schools 
have left nothing undone—that they were so far 
the favourites of Nature and Art that they have 
effected all that Nature can accomplish and Art 
display—then are the Germans right in aiming 
at a transcript from their style, and then would 
the best decorations that could embellish the 
walls of the Houses of Parliament be copies from 
their works. This would be to show, on tbe one 
hand, that the entire circle of human nature was 
bound up in Greek and Italian nature; and on 
the other, demonstrate the truth of the sage 
theory of our amateurs, that Greek and Italian 
artists possessed some faculty of which all the 
rest of the world were deficient. 

In reviewing the collected works, we shall 
pass over those concerning which we can say 
nothing either agreeable to the producer or use- 
ful to the public. We shall give the names of 
the artists, because although, very properly, they 
are exhibited without fixed ownership, the pro- 
ducers of all are generally known. We may 
observe, however, that, in giving them to the 
respective artists, we trust to the statements 
communicated to us; for although pretty fami- 
liar with the style of each, and not very likely 
to attribute pictures to wrong painters, we were 
completely astray in our guesses at the author- 
ship of several of the cartoons. A few are not to 
be mistaken ; but in a vast number of cases it 
would be impossible to trace the style of the 
painter in the cartoon. We look upon this as 
of great importance, for if the fact be really so, 
there can have been but little “ mannerism.” 

It is but just to observe, what indeed is ac- 
knowledged by all with whom we have con- 
versed, that to the enlightened views of PRINCE 
ALBERT this country is indebted—mainly, per- 
haps it would not be too much to say solely—for 
this mode of instructing and refining the mass of 
the people; and it must be peculiarly gratifying 
to the Queen to find that this most legitimate and 
rational activity of the husband of her choice 
promises to become a powerful instrument of 
good. The ottice of the Commissioners on the 
Fine Arts is comparatively restricted, being con- 
fined to the decoration of a single building ; but 
the success of the experiment which they have 
had the courage to make will not be lost on 
future occasions. It will now no longer be 
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rts can hay 
fluence. It will now no fenaer be eo, 
Stion 
whether or not the people can take an interest i 
works of Art. The artists themselves wil] feel 
their power, and from decorators of boudoirs will 
be elevated to responsible teachers of taste and 
morals, and it may be to public benefactors, An | 
opportunity will again be afforded next year for 
the display of their efforts in this noble calling ; 
but we trust that, on that occasion, when it ap. 
pears there will be no other rewards than tho 
selection of some artists for the works required 
(an arrangement, by the way, upon which we 
hold ourselves free to comment), the Committee 
of Arrangement will be directed to exclude 
such absurdly-inefficient performances as some 
of those now (happily not prominent) in West- 
minster Hall. It is, we repeat, misplaced in- 
dulgence to offer such abortive attempts to 
observation, and it is cruel to suffer unedy. | 
cated eyes to be vitiated. 

Penny catalogues have been provided, but the 
poorest people prefer the sixpenny, or pirated 
threepenny ones, and examine the drawings at- 
tentively, while they occasionally refer to the 
descriptions and quotations. The catalogue not 
being voluminous, there was no necessity fur cur- 
tailing quotations which related direetly to the 
subject ; and it has been observed that, in addition 
to the useful purpose of illustrating the Cartoons, 
these catalogues are the means of introducing 
thousands of readers for the first time to the 
language of some of our best poets. 

In consequence of the mede of arrangement 
of the Cartoons, the historical portion constitutes 
again a pictorial illustration of many important 
events recorded by the writers who are quoted, | 
and many a reader is stimulated to inquire 
further. The influence on general taste is more 
remote but not lesscertain. The public at large, 
and perhaps we may add cultivated observers, re- 
quire the aid of association and an acquaintance 
with the story of a picture to invite their atten- 
tion in the first instance ; the contemplation of | 
it as a work of Art is a different and asomewhat | 
later operation of the mind ; but the attention 
being once invited, the eye is gradually educated, 
and thus, in the instance of the uneducated ob- 
server, the habit of comparing degrees of excel- 
lence, and of discerning the elements of beauty 
in composition and forms, is by degrees acquired. 
We have, therefore, in this exhibition, an instance 
of the Arts dving good directly and indirectly, 
and ona large scale ; and our legislators may be 
convinced of the possibility of their salutary 
influence by the success even of their first ex- 
periment. 


No. 8. * * * * Rrvrere. A nameless sub- 
ject, and a difficult one; but, nevertheless, treated 
with much ability. It is from “ Paradise Re- | 
gained.” 

« Heaven open’d, and in likeness of a dove 
The spirit descended.” 


The figures are a wreath of angels, who derive | 
too much weight and substance from 80 much 
of the cartoon being left blank. The opening of 
Heaven might have been more definitely shown : 
as far as it has been carried it is meritorious, but | 
we consider it but a fragment of the idea tobe | 
gathered from the lines. om 

No. 10, ‘Una alarmed by the Fauns ~ 
Satyrs,’ W. E. Frost. This, a8 one of t 
prizes of the third class, is worthy its distinction. | 
The fauns and satyrs, alarmed at the cries : 
Una overtaken by Sansloy, quit their sports ae} 
the bower of Sylvanus, to ascertain the pooh 
the shrieks. On their appearance the en 
departs, and they pay their rude — 
Una, who is terrified by their glad ee 
tions of devotion. In the subject it will 
derstood there is nothing that could be e ~ 
to the account of the sublime. The force hich 
verse goes to describe the wild emotions . 
the wood-born people have given a 5 
The main character, therefore, 
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movement, which has been effectively made out. 
We find Una circumstanced according to the 

“ 1 dare not yet committ 

The Goat peroun 10 their barbarous truth; 

Bat still twixt feare and hope amazed does sitt, 

Late learn’d what harm to hasty trust ensu’th.” 
She is therefore seated on the ground, and, fol- 
lowing the lines, 
“all prostrate upon the lowly playne, 
Doe kiss her feete, and fawne on her with count’nance 
fayne a 

One of the satyrs is on the ground near her, as if 
to kiss her feet, but the purpose is not sufficiently 
apparent ; therefore the cartoon would have been 
improved by the omission of the allusion thus 
managed. The intellectual point of the com- 
position is the contrast between Una and the 
atyrs, which ought to have been more effec- 
tively widened by a higher degree of refinement 
thrown into the featurcs of the former; a con- 
sideration made imperative by the manner of 
representing the latter, who have been studied, 
not according to the somewhat loose description 
of Spenser, but after the finished model of the 
‘Dancing Faun.’ 

No. 11, ‘Una coming to seek the assistance 
of Gloriana: an Allegory of the Reformed 
Religion seeking the assistance of England,’ 
F.Howarp. The subject is found in the letter 
written by Spenser to Raleigh, in order to describe 
the point of the poem. The scene is the court 
of the Queen of the Fairies, whereat a “ tall, 
clownish young man” presents himself, to solicit 
the achievement of any adventure which during 
the feast might happen; and this being granted, 
he seats himself upon the floor to abide his time. 
Shorly afterwards appears the lady in mourning, 
mounted on a white ass, soliciting the aid of the 
Fuerie Queene. The Faerie Queene is presented 
in the likeness of Queen Victoria, who occupies 
the centre, having on her left the lady, and the 
dwarf leading the destrier for the appointed 
knight. For the number of figures here intro- 
duced there is want of space: we cannot con- 
celve $0 Many persons, together with animals, con- 
veniently arranged within so limited an area— 
thus are lost the state and ceremony which should 
characterise such a scene. The drawing is gene- 
nally good, and roundness is well described with- 
out much effort ; but there is a want of force and 
decision, which leaves the whole very ill defined. 

No. 13. ‘The Seven Acts of Mercy,’ E. V. Rrp- 
PINGILLE. The subject is from the ‘“ Faerie 
Queene,” book I., canto 10. Mercy leading Una 
and the Redcrosse Knight to the Hospital of the 
Seven Virtues. This is designed as a compliment 
: the Queen, whose portrait, very successfully 
a is given to one of the principal figures. 

® question, however, the good taste of the in- 
troduction. The composition may be said to be 
in parts, the whole forming a beautiful epitome 

¢ description in the text, wherein is por- 
tryed each charity individually. Mercy, Una, 
~ St. George are received by the principal of the 
‘spital, who, on his knee, acknowledges Mercy 
ee The numerous other figures are 
; ully distributed and grouped, each being, en- 
—_ with a powerful intelligence, contributing 
ave to the sphere in which itis placed. The 
re ospitaller and his assistants are habited in 
ma oan etenae heads = ~~ of ee 

° conceived. e equip- 
= rhe Redcrosse Knight might be objected 
mes — usion to King Arthur were to be set 
cae manag chronology ; but the allegory 
by 8 4 " armour of the Christian described 
“ Wherefore in his Epistle to the Ephesians— 
God - 9 take unto you the whole armour of 

read ye may be able to withstand in the evil 

and, having done all, tostand. Stand, there- 

i ‘ing your loins girt about with truth, and 

4 ~ the breastplate of righteousness.” 
told bay How not how the spirit of the subject 

No.1 been better sustained in this figure. 

- 40. ‘The Death of Lear,’ F, R. PICKERS- 
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awarded on the second distribution, and most 
justly, as its merits are of ahighclass. It is dis- 
tinguished by great breadth and power of execu- 
tion; the chiar’oscuro is commonplace, but it is 
the best style of commonplace. The costume 
has been carefully studied ; it is appropriate, and 
severely shorn of the unmeaning embellishments 
so highly valued among artists of the present 
time. It may be said, however, of Lear that he 
is not sufficiently enfeebled: the eyes seem but 
closed in sleep; the features are yet full, and of a 
healthful firmness, bespeaking within a vigour, 
freshness, and decision of intellect yet equal to 
mighty purpose, in the government of a kingdom. 
He is here assuredly dead too soon, and he looks 
too well in death. 

No. 20. ‘ King John,’ 8. Hart. R.A. The 
prominent figures are Constance, King Philip, 
the Bastard, Austria, &c. Constance is suing 
reproachfully to King Philip, while the two last 
are engaged aside ; a division which is fatal to 
the unity of purpose which should prevail among 
the prime components. The figures stand for- 
ward from a background, so uncompromisingly 
white as to throw over the whole an indescrib- 
able tone of flatness and insipidity. The draw- 
ing is faulty, especially that of the Bastard, who 
stands with his back to the spectator. It is, 
moreover, an utter departure from probability, 
for the Bastard is actually collaring Austria. 

No. 23. ‘Tempest,’ Act 1, Scene 1, Bostock. 
Ferdinand approaching the cave of Prospero, 
spirited onward by Ariel. The figures have 
been most carefully elaborated, but the scene is 
so alphabetically rendered as to turn into prose 
the mystic conceit of the Swan of Avon. 

No. 25. ‘ Scene from Shakespere’s King Lear, 
Act 1, Scene 4,’ Wricut. There is much to 
praise in the grouping here, although managed 
upon a principle so often exercised as to become 
monotonous ; the effect, however, is feeble, so 
much so (if the intention go not beyond this) as 
to create an apprehension for the result, if the 
composition were to be so painted. We cannot 
pass the cartoon without allusion to the costume. 
The paraphernalia of feathers, ermine, and their 
accompaniments, are not proper to scenes from 
Lear. Much of this is copied from the stage, 
generally the very worst example to follow : it is 
impossible that a man in any profession can 
stand still; if he be not continually searching 
and inquiring for himself, he is assuredly losing 
ground. 

No. 26. ‘The Death of King Lear,’ 

Look on her, look—her lips,— 
Look there, look there!” (He dies.) 
The eye is fascinated by a crown upon a death’s 
head, nor can it escape the dread mockery, 
seek relief in what part soever of the composi- 
tion it may. We learn here that Lear has long 
been virtually dead, before this his physical de- 
cease. What were to him the ills of life, have 
made their way roughly over his features, for 
death has not yet had time to deal so hardly 
with them. So fraught with horror is this figure, 
that it seems to have been dug from the grave, 
to fulfil a part in giving a lesson of mortification 
to presumptuous humanity. By his rigid seve- 
rity and denial, the artist refers us to his cha- 
racter, by which alone he is content to be tried. 
Here, indeed, is the vast force of the work : he 
has striven for originality, and has been so suc- 
cessful, that, amid vicious and reckless imita- 
tion, he has produced a work which achieves 
for him a yet higher position in the ranks of his 
profession. He seeks his sublime in the essence 
of the horrible ; but in his manner of relation 
there are qualities independent of his keen appre- 
hension of this, which will turn to profitable 
account after he has assured himself that the 
least agreeable effect of Art is to shudder under 
wer. 
7 27. ‘ Constance in the Tent of the French 
King,’ CrowLxy. We would gladly have seen 
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for to the spectator the subject is mute, treat it 
as you may: his memory must be quickened 
by a long quotation, and then he must comyare 
the passage and the ideal embodiment; more- 
over, it is not of importance sufficient for an oc- 
casion of this kind. The last remark will ap- 
ply to others; but we make it directly in re- 
ference to this, because the work exhibits powers 
of a high order, Constance is on the ground in 
a position by no means graceful; now this is 
not absolute, since there is a discretion afforded 
by the words, 





“here I and sorrow sit, 

Here is my throne; bid kings bow to it.” 
Salisbury is a middle age reality, and the kings 
without the tent form an admirable passage. 

No. 31. § The Angel Raphael discayraing with 
Adam,’ Sir W. Ross,R A, The three figures are 
seated in the bower, the pair side by side, and 
opposite to the 





“ sociable spirit that de'gned 
Totravel with Tobias.”’ 


The innocent state of the parents of mankind has 
never been more felicitously alluded to than here. 
The angel is robed, and, maugre a degree of stiff- 
ness, there is yet much grandeur in the figure, 
which is opposed to the undraped figures of Adam 
and Eve, and, aided by the feeling thrown into 
thei, points attention at once to the happy state 
of which the poet so often and so emphatically 
speaks. Adam is seated, intent upon the argu- 
ment of his angel visitant; Eve is toward the 
spectator, and fondling alamb. Eve has been 
rarely more happily rendered. It is an exquisite 
figure of a perfect woman. 

No. 33. ‘ The Curse,’ B. R. Haypon.’ The 
judgment of Adam and Eve in Paradise is here 
represented. The ‘‘ Son Viceregent” is seated on 
the right; Adam, Eve, and the Serpent oceupy the 
centre ; and on the left is seated Satan, With re- 
spect to the presence of Satan, the author seems 
to have travelled beyond the text, unless we are 
to consider the composition particularly to typify 
Heaven, Earth, and Hell; and here at once closes 
to the mind the vast range which has been opened 
to it by another treatment of the subject. The 
accompanying extract is— 

“ But whom send I to judze them, whom but thee, 


Viceregent Son? ‘To thee I have transferred 
All jadgments, whether in Heaven, in earth, or hell.” 


The circumstances of the right hand portion of 
the cartoon declare that part to have been wrought 
out from the jadgment, and passages in connexion 
with it ; but we find there nothing to suggest the 
introduction of Satan, a method of treatment 
which strips the cartoon of the virtue it possesses 
as derived from Milton, by wrapping the subject 
in allegory. It is sufficiently difficult to work 
up to his imagery with any degree of success ; to 
allegorize upon his verse seems to say it is not 
sufficiently rich, Of the detail of the work we 
could not limit ourselves to say little, and to speak 
of it at great length we have not space. 

No. 34. ‘Samson Agonistes,’ T. LAN DSEER. 
“ Delilah. Let me approach, at least, and touch thy hand. 

Samson. At distance—I forgive thee—go with that.’ 
Saison is here very prominent, coming forward 
in strong relicf against the sky. He is seated, 
surrounded by his friends ; Delilah standing near 
him. He is colossal in the flesh, a treatment 
which has little todo with the beautiful; it is 
enough that we believe him a strong man, without 
this vulgar record of his strength. We could, 
without this striking contrast between him and 
those around him, believe him equal to bear off 
the gates of Gaza ; and without this, that enough 
of strength was left him to destroy the edifice in 
which his enemies were assembled. Delilah has all 
the beauty ascribed to her by Samson, bat none of 
the character which a true estimation of Eastern 
impersonation ought to give. She is somewhat 
too sylph-like : there poe — nothing of the 

~arance of the “ Philistian matron.’ 

“Ko. 36. Geppes. The same subject exhibited 
in a cartoon in the centre screen, whereon its 
position is most unfavourable for examination, 





the diligent study and power of drawing shown 
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in this composition exerted on a better theme ; 


in consequence of the embarrassment arising from 
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Cross lights. 
figure; but his importance is much diminished 
by what seems the trunk of a palm tree rising 
near him. A group on the right appears ex- 
tremely well put together, and effectively finished. 

No. 37. ‘Satan Vanquished’ ArcHEeR. A 
passage in the war waged by Michael and Gabriel, 
and their host, against Satan and the powers of 
hell, as related by Raphael to Adam. Satan is 
borne off on the shields of his followers, on whose 
part great effort is necessary to support him : this 
is a description of solidity and weight directly 
relative to human substance, and little consonant 
with the idea conveyed by the words :— 

* the ethereal substance clos’d, 
Not long divisible.” 


Milton’s description of the battles of the angels 
abounds with immediate deductions from human 
warfare ; we cannot, therefore, censure the artist 
because he is weak on the same side as the poet— 
“Thns measuring things in heaven by things on earth.” 
A main defect in the cartoon is its deficiency of 
movement ; the wound of Satan could not thus 
have stayed the efforts of both sides. Another 
striking error is, that in general appearance and 
equipment the whole, on supercial examination, 
look mach like some of the tribes of Gauls or 
Britons. 

No. 40. ‘Third Part of King Henry VI., Act 2, 
Scene 5,’ Wetp TAYLor. Descriptive of the 
horrors of civil war, as in that part of the play 
enacted by the son who had slain his father, and 
the father who had slain his son. The selection 
of the subject is judicious; but it is one extremely 
difficult to deal with in avy manner sufficient to 
elucidate the argument. 

No. 41. ‘ Samson in Captivity,’ BuRTON. 

Chorus. ———‘‘ Can this be he, 

That heroic, that renown’d 

Irresistible Samson? ”’ 
Samson is bowed down in affliction, while two 
figures stand wondering at and lamenting his 
fallen state. The effect of the work is admirable 
throughout, and Samson is characterised with a 
feeling corresponding with that of the verse, but 
about the figures, although put in with force and 
breadth, there is too much both of la jeune 
France and la Grece antique. 

No. 45. ‘Man beset by contending Passions,’ 
Howankp, R.A. The best of the productions of 
this gentleman we have of late seen ; it is light 
and sketchy, the material (sized cloth) on which 
it is executed being highly favourable to its free 
style; circumstances, however, incline us te think 
that in colour and finish many of its best qualities 
would pass away. Man, the principal figure, is 
urged on, we are told in the catalogue, by Pride, 
Ambition, Anger; restrained by Love and Pity; 
pursued by Grief, Hate, Envy, Revenge, Fear; 
buoyed up by Hope; chained to the earth by 
Despair; Reason overthrown; Horror in the 
midst. All this is tolerably legible—a high 
merit in works of this class; but some of the 
impersonations are untrue, as, for instance, 
Reason, whose character is that of an evil passion. 

No, 48. ‘Samson bringing down the House 
upon the Philistines,’ BELL. Samson is between 
the pillars, which are yielding to his mighty 
efforts. One of the Philistines he has cast on the 
floor before him, an incident detracting from the 
force of the composition, which is intended to be 
centred in Samson ; in a work like this one addi- 
tional figure cannot aid the story. 

No. 49. ‘ Lines written at a solemn Music,’ 
O’NerL. The lines are among Milton’s Odes, 
and the impersonations are “ Voice and Verse,” 
joining their “ passion’d accord ”— 

“ Around the sapphire-coloar’d throne, 
To him who sits thereon, 
With saintly shout and solemn jubilee.” 
If the design and treatment of this cartoon were 
entirely original, it would place the author in a 
high rank among the professors of sacred poetry ; 


it is, however, in the manner of the Italian | in colour it would lose much of its positive effect. | 


frescoes, yet displays, nevertheless, a fine appre- 


hension of all that is elevated in feeling and sen- | 


timent. 


a a 
Samson is, of course, the principal 
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No.51. * * * A. E.CHALOoN, R.A. The 
Hesperides, according to the epilogue to Comus, 
“singing about the golden tree.” In these three 
figures the flesh is substitated for the spirit. 

No. 53. ‘ The Expulsion of Sin and Rebellion,’ 
Stevens. A number of headlong figures, 
grouped circularly, as if designed for a bas-relief ; 
the vis cadendi is, however, wanting ; this and 
much else has been sacrificed to neatness of ar- 
rangement. The features-are deficient of all 
expression of pain, confusion, defeat, and conse- 
quent infernal ire and disappointment; as op- 
posed to this the glory of the Messiah pursuing 
is insufficiently upheld. 

No. 55. ‘The Expulsion out of Paradise,’ H. 
CorBOoULD. Nothing new is attempted. Adam 
is supporting Eve in their reluctant departure 
from the happy seat. The expelling angel is 
behind them. Milton’s idea of the expulsion 
was by no means so tangible as this. The re- 
turning cherubim are described 

“ Gliding meteorous, as evening mist 

Risen from a river o’er the marish glides, 

And gathers ground fast at the labourers heel 

Homeward returning.”’ 

Eve is given up to grief; but the expression of 
Adam has in it a somewhat of resistance. The 
drawing of the former has many beauties ; but 
the head is like some of Reynolds’s female por- 
traits. The drawing of the male figure is objec- 
tionable. 

No. 57. ‘Sabrina releasing the Lady,’ J. 
Woop. The manner and composition resemble 
very much those of a design for a bas-relief—the 
drapery, particularly that of Sabrina, has this ap- 
pearance. The costume of the brothers sorts ill 
with the classic tone of the other figures, and their 
heads are portraits, unmodified from every day 
studies ; the very measure of the verse ought to 
have suggested something different. 

No. 58. ‘ Satan discovered in the Garden of 
Eden,’ CorBOULD, jun. Satan has started up 
in his own form; Adam and Eve are asleep on 
the ground, and the angels occupy a position on 
the left. The figures are made out withall care for 
elegance of form and action—the‘head of one of 
the angels resembles that of the ‘ Paris’ of Canova. 

No. 60. ‘ The Brothers releasing the Lady 
from the Enchanted Chair,” StEPHANOFF. This 
cartoon is very agreeably composed, and distin- 
guished by much sweetness of manner, but the 
faces of the brothers, the lady, and the shepherd, 
appear to have been drawn from one model, and 
that a female one; a circumstance which has 
thrown an expression so feminine into the faces 
of the two first that it might be thought they 
were rather playing, than in earnest with their 
weapons, 
deficient, but it is otherwise graced by many 
valuable points. This is one of the works to 
which £100 have been awarded. 

No. 63. ‘ The Brothers driving out Comus and 
his Rabble,’ WALLER. ‘There is much grace in 
the management of the chiar’oscuro, but with 
respect to the life of the work the brothers are 
here as much too heavy and loutish as we find 
them elsewhere too feminine. They are rushing 
down steps in pursuit of the band of Comus with 
a very improbable precipitation. On the right of 
the composition lies one of the latter with a head 
very similar to one worn by one of Michael 
Angelo’s demoniacal impersonations, 

No 64. ‘Cwsar’s first Invasion of Britain,’ 
EDWARD ARMITAGE. To the author of this 
work, as one of the first-class prizes, three hun- 
dred pounds were awarded. It is obvious, at the 
first glance, that the mind has been well strung 
up to the subject during its execution, and even 
to its completion. The drawing has all the 
square and decided character of the modern 
French school, and is well adapted to give force 
to such a scene; but it cannot be doubted that 


The main feature of the carioon is, as it should be, 
violent action, described by lines crossing each 


| other at all angles; the movement is through- 


In respect of expression the work is | 





| right to the premium. 
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y well sustained, The 

f is, however, a very 
pears circumstanced rather 
as after a defeat than before a victory. M 
has been sacrificed to get a likeness of him.” 
have his head consequently presented in pa Png 
as upon coins; he is, therefore, uncovered in 
front of a determined enemy—a circumstance 
very improbable, as it is also improbable that he 
should be alone while urging on the standard 
bearer or those near him. The figure is also 
deficient of dignity and self-possession—not that 
the oceasion would not justify some degree of 
confusion in another commander, but it is not 
consistent with the character of Cwsar. The 
Britons do not appear in sufficient numbers to 
justify the backwardness of the Romans and it 
is not sufficient to suppose them in imposing mul- 
titudes. The merits of the work are many and 
masterly ; there is life and nerve in all the lirnbs 
and the expressisn of each countenance is suited 
to the action of the body. The figures are moved 
by variety of intent, all contributing to the main 
purpose, with the exception of him who is Te- 
straining the horse, and his object is not appa- 
rent. The work is one of high promise, and, we 
trust, is the precursor of yet better things.* 

No. 66. ‘The Introduction of Christianity into 
England,’ F. Howarp. An excellent subject 
skilfully composed and drawn with great accu- 
racy, but wanting in descriptive power of that 
kind which marks time and locality. The action 
of Paul is too declamatory—deficient of solemn 
earnestness. The composition is drawn upon 
sized cloth in a free manner, without the addition 
of white chalk. 

No. 70. ‘ Joseph of Arimathea converting the 
Britons,’ E. T. PaARRiIs. Joseph is a most suc- 
cessful study as a picture of Christian humility. 
He is surrounded by the people and their priests, 
and seems even to have broken in upon a Druid- 
ical festival, for he is preaching under the sacred 
tree. One of the priests is penetrated with the 
Divine truth, while another is mocking the 
preacher, and endeavouring to dissuade one of 
the audience, who seems moved by his exhorta- 
tions. This cartoon gained a prize of one hundred 
pounds. If somewhat deficient in power, it isa 
production of much grace ; pure in conception, 
and manifesting a fine feeling for eloquent and 
expressive beauty. 

No.72. ‘Council of Ancient Britons,’ Browy. 
A chief is seated under an oak listening to the 
addresses of a priest. Besides these the group 
comprehends a bard, armour-bearer, dogs, ke. 
The style of the work is vigorous, and its 
character powerful. ; 

No. 74. ‘ Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni, ani- 
mating the Britons previous to the last Battle 
with the Romans under Suetonius, Warp. The 
effect of the heroine’s address is manifested by 
the motions of those around her: one strings bis 
bow, another draws his sword, and all are moved 
to action. This is one of the few works that we 
marvel to have seen passed over. It is fine in 
conception, accurate in drawing, the figures are 
skilfully balanced, and the grouping is excellent. 
The fault of the work is the too great prominence 


i gh av has for 
* Mr. Armi , although a very young man, 
some years resided in France, where be bas, been, wt 
is, a pupil of Dela Roche. This fact ri ape 
a very general suspicion that the hand ove bessd 
bas been at work upon the cartoon ; and oe That the 
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the attendant, who (with his back to the 

tor) reins in the champing steed. But 
there is ample to compensate for this defect ; the 

of Boadicea is admirable, an impassioned 
et a dignified heroine. The merits of this work 
are undoubtedly of a high order; and we be- 
lieve artists and critics generally will agree with 
ys in preferring it to several upon which dis- 
tinetions have been conferred. We shall remind 
Mr. Ward of the beautiful conduct of Flaxman, 
when worsted in a straggle for the gold medal 
of the Royal Academy, by Engleheart—a very 
worthless competitor :— I determined, ; he says, 
“to redouble my exertions, and put it, if pos- 
sible, beyond the power of any one to make mis- 
takes for the future.” ’ 

No, 76. ‘Caractacus before Claudius,’ Morris. 
There is everywhere evidence of care and re- 
warch. Claudius sits in state; he seems repre- 
gated from authentic sources, and looks very 
ikea Roman emperor ; but Caractacus is feeble 
—he wants dignity and presence: there is nothing 
in this version of him that would have induced 
the Romans to exhibit him in triumph. 

No. 78. ‘Buadicea haranguing the Iceni,’ 
seLovs. This production abounds with figures, 
executed with great facility and mastery. The 
name of the artist is but little known, but de- 
serves to be more so. He is gifted with extra- 
ordinary facility of drawing, which might ae- 
quire the utmost force by being exeeuted with 
les attention to prettiness. Boadicea rises a co- 
lama amid her people, and is habited sufficiently 
near to the description of Dion Cassius. The 
composition is full of the movement which would 
follow such a speech. The tone of the material 
upon which this drawing is made is unquestion- 
ably the most effective in the exhibition. Con- 
sidered as a picture, without reference to its 
qualities for fresco, it is a delicious work. The 
female forms are pictured with amazing grace, 
delicaey, and beauty. The grouping is most 
skilfully managed, and with the expression of 
tach character has been introduced exactly the 
natural and true feeling. No competitor has 
better deserved the prize than Mr. Selous. 

No. 84. ‘ Caractacus led in Triumph through 
the streets of Rome,’ G. F. Warts. This is a 
beautiful composition, in every respect worthy of 
the distinction conceded to it. Caractacus is a 

living presence; he sees and thinks—but la- 
ments his fate too much; for, in considering 
what he is, he ought not to forget what he has 
ben; he has, therefore, scarcely dignity enough. 
The artist seems to have selected heads of every 
variety, from the Briton to the Hindoo, and has 
lappily modified their expression respectively. 
lu this respect we may say the best conception 
tas been least worthily treated—that is, the head 
of Caractacus himself. We know not why he has 
wen drawn with a forehead so narrow. If it is 
uutentional, it is wrong in principle; and, with 
Respect to proportion, it is too narrow for the cast 
of the face. There is little seen of the circum- 
Sauee of a triumph, but the place of this is well 
applied by the vitality of the figures; there are 
w trophies, no spoils ; but the historical fact is 
¥ell supported and brought forward in a manner 
wficiently Probable. This composition was not 
qa, intended for this exhibition. Portions 
om design were executed —perhaps the whole— 
'v0 or three years ago, on another frame, as pre- 
99,4 to being painted in oil. We mention 
et “o that, by returning frequently to a 
dip a “fresh eye,” many of those glaring 
mene - avoided into which artists fall by too 
vnfidence in their powers of rapid execu- 
means bad composition 
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previously encountered. It was with consider- 
able surprise we learned that he is also the pro- 
er ol cartoon. ~Thére is a noble 
feeling in the composition ; a degree of rare elo- 
quence in the expression, and sound knowledge 
in _ eo of it. 

0. 98. e Introduction of Christianity i 
England,’ Nrxon. The first intoreiate of ro 
gustine with Ethelbert, King of Kent, is here 
represented. The artist has dwelt with good 
effect upon the anxious persuasions of the Chris- 
tian Queen ; the costume of the period has also 
been profitably studied. 

No. 100. ‘ St. Augustine preaching to Ethel- 
bert and Bertha, his Christian Queen,’ Hors.ey. 
Ethelbert is seated, with Bertha by his side, 
while St. Augustine isemphatically addressing the 
king, into whose features there is thrown a refined 
and acute reasoning faculty which accords ill with 
the firmness with which he would yet cling to 
his infidelity. He is sorely pressed by the ex- 
positions of the preacher on the one hand, se- 
conded by the prayers and entreaties of Bertha 
on the other, and grasps his axe in nerving him- 
self to resist both influences. This axe, by the 
way, is by no means out of place, for the Saxons 
went armed even to their feasts. The figure of 
Augustine is energetic; but the shadow which 
is concentred on him, had been better, more dis- 
tributed in the composition. This drawing de- 
rives much value from the effective style of many 
of its heads. It ranks in the second class of the 
prize list, and has consequently obtained an 
award of two hundred pounds. 

No. 101. ‘ Augustine, a Monk, with forty others, 
sent by Gregory to Britain, introduces Chris- 
tianity among the Anglo-Saxons,’ Savace. The 
spectator is at once struck with the arrange- 
ment in this drawing. The monks and their 
audience form a semicircle round an oak, and 
the distribution is so formal as to outweigh 
whatever excellence the work may otherwise 
possess. 

No. 102. ‘ Alfred the Great,’ FoGcGo. The 
argument is based on an anecdote related of 
Alfred during his wars with the Danes. While 
besieging Hastings, the Danish leader, in Exeter, 
the wife of the latter is a second time taken pri- 
soner, and led before him with an urgent de- 
sire on the part of the people that the atrocities 
perpetrated by Hastings should be avenged by 
her death ; but she is a second time liberated by 
Alfred. There is much truth in the action of the 
work, but the greater porton of it is so elaborately 
worked into shadow, that the wife of the Dane 
looks a spot in the picture. There is no gra- 
duation of light: the eye passes at once from 
prominent light to the depth of shadow, or ra~ 
ther hesitates to do so; so repugnant through- 
out the whole course of nature are violent tran- 
sitions. 

No. 103. * * * Cxraxton. This is the 
story of Alfred penetrating into the camp of the 
Danes as a harper. A striking variety of cha- 
racter is given, and perhaps Alfred himself is less 
pleasing than many of those by whom he is 
surrounded. If mere harping had been his ob- 
ject in visiting the Danes, he might pass for an 
enthusiastic “son of the string ;” but his real 
purpose should have been the paramount theme, 
bat yet, with such features as he has, this 
could not have been effectively narrated ; for 
he is assuredly Alfred the minstrel,—not Alfred 
the king and daring spy. There is, however, 
otherwise much probability in the character and 
arrangement of the scene. The Danes wore, 
we believe, longer hair than is here given to 
them, were usually habited in black, and con- 
sidered by the Saxons as too much addicted 
to dandyism; the prince, however, is a very 
plain person, and scarcely sufficiently distin- 
guished from the piratical band around him. 
The artist insists upon their other infirmities— 
play and the wine cup. Their disposition to 
the latter is shown by some of them = ~ 
n the 
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whole composition there is very considerable 
merit; and some of the figures may be classed 
with the more perfect drawings in the collection. 
Indeed but for the failure of the Alfred it must 
have secured a pe, 

No. 104. ‘ Alfred the Great submitting his Code 
of Laws for the approval of the Witan,’ Bripags. 
To the author of this work was awarded a pre- 
mium of the third class; it is an admirable 
subject, and might have been treated with better 
effect. Alfred, his Queen, and Prince Edward 
occupy the centre of the drawing, and around 
them are disposed groups formed of the great 
officers and dignitaries of the realm. There is 
in the countenance and attitude of Alfred a list- 
lessnsss ill-befitting the occasion; this even ex- 
tends to many of the others, who are not suffi- 
ciently alive to the interest and importance of 
the matter. On the right of the King are seated 
the Ealdormen, Thanes, Cymri, and Celtic vassals, 
&e., and on the left the Abbot Grimbold, &e. 
Here also Alfred is a failure. 

No. 105, ‘First Trial by Jury,’ Corr. An 
imaginary subject, but none better or more ap- 
propriate could be found ; its execution has en- 
titled the artist to a premium of the first class— 
£300. The trial is held sub Jove. Alfred him- 
self presides, seated on the right ; while on the 
left of the cartoon are assembled the “ twelve 
good men and true ;” the centre being occupied 
by the prisoner, the body of the murdered man, 
&e. &e. The artist has limited himself to a nar- 
rative of the simple fact; whereas we submit, 
that so good a subject afforded opportunity of 
extensive allusion to the benefits of trial by jury. 
It is not necessary that if a man be a prisoner 
he should also be a criminal; but the aspect 
of the prisoner in this case is so much against 
him that we cannot help thinking Alfred, in his 
justice, must, in his charge to the jury, have 
endeavoured to divest their minds of prejudice ; 
for assuredly the accused belongs to 

* A race of men with foreheads villanous low.” 

The murdered man has left a wife and child, 
who are addressing evidence to the jury, into 
whose features more of inquiry might have ef- 
fectively been thrown. Alfred is again a fail- 
ure; he does not look like a man to make 
head against the Danes; the features should have 
been distinguished from all around, as much as 
he himself was in advance of the time in which 
he lived. To this drawing, shadow is almost 
entirely denied, and with injurious effect, for 
much force could have otherwise been comma- 
nicated to it. The work will bear these slight 
objections, for, as a whole, it is the most excellent 
prodaction contained in the Old Hall ; and as such 
it is regarded by all classes—the refined and the 
ignorant. The group in the centre—the widow 
and her orphan boy—is a most eloquent reading ; 
and the “Twelve” are admirably composed and 
contrasted. The cartoon is, moreover, drawn 
with great skill. It has elevated Mr. Cope toa 
high professional rank. 

No. 106. ‘ Edith finding the Body of Harold 
after the Battle of Hastings,’ Banker. Two 
monks, Osgod Croppe and Ailric the Childe 
Maister, having obtained permission to 
for the body of Harold, could not distinguish it 
among the heaps of slain; they therefore sent 
for Edith, the mistress of Harold, to aid them, 
which she did, and discovered the body. Her 
distress and the circumstances of the discovery 
form the subject, which is well made out, but 
the whole is of a singularly low tone. 

No. 108. ‘ The Death of William Rafus,’ Bar~- 
RaUD. The arrow has struck him in the breast, 
and he is placed in such a position with regard to 
Tyrrel that we must suppose him to have turned 
or moved forward, even a ~——S 
have previously struck the tree, before we 
posh for hls being struck in front. The figure 
is too slight, but parts of the horse are admirably 

rawn. 
; No. 109. ‘ Thomas a’Becket refusing to sign 
the Constitutions of Clarendon, M‘Manus. The 
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Constitutions of Clarendon were drawn up for the 
purpose of subjecting the Church to a paramount 
authority. The bishops, beginning with “ Rod- 
ger York,” have subscribed their names, but 
a’Becket refuses, and his declaration is received 
by the barons with disapprobation, insomuch that 
they address their hands to their weapons. The 
circumstances of the passage are clearly told ; in 
the figures of the Barons (the one who holds the 
pen, especially) much talent is manifested. But 
the countenance of a’Becket is singularly un- 
propitious—while that of one of his attendants 
approaches the grotesque. 

No.111.*® ® ® Szvern. A version of the 
anecdote of Eleanor sucking the poison from the 
wound in the arm of her husband. That love of 
the nudo, so prevalent in the schools, has extended 
Edward nearly naked in the middle of the car- 
toon. The figure, however, is extremely well 
drawn. Eleanor is bending - ver him with her 
lips to the wound, while warriors on one side, 
and Jadics on the other, are anxiously waiting 
the result. Edward still grasps his sword, on 
which is inscribed Christo dedicatus. This isa 
circumstance scarcely in keeping with the preva- 
lent feeling. This cartvon is distinguished by 
mastery in drawing and composition, insomuch 
as to entitle its author toa prize of £100. It has 
given pleasure to many to find Mr. Severn among 
the prize-gainers ; he has fought stoutly for fres- 
coes from the moment the idea of their introduc- 
tion was first broached among us. 

No. 113. ‘ Sir William Wallace,’ Foaco. The 
execution of Wallace is represented in this com- 
position, or at least the last preparations for it. 
Edward I., who was present at the execution, on 
seeing sone monks about tc administer the last 
offices of religion to the prisoner, ordered them to 
depart, when the Archbishop of Canterbury de- 
elared that he himself would offer spiritual cun- 
solation to Wallace. The cartoon contains a 
multitude of figures elaborately drawn, but as a 
whole it wants breadth. 


No. 116. ‘ Bruce’s Escape on the Retreat from 
Dalry,” F. Howarp. A composition full of 
spirit and energetic life. Bruce is beset by three 
of Lorn’s followers, who simultaneously throw 
themselves upon him from a crag, under which 
he was obliged to pass. He is mounted on a 
spirited horse, and struggling with his three as- 
sailants, who are clinging to him and the horse. 
The firm riding of the figure and its nervous action 
are beyond all praise. The drawing is slight, but 
most effective ; the right leg of the rider is finely 
described as nervously pressing the flank of the 
horse. This obtained a prize of £100 among 
those of the second distribution. 

No. 118, *‘ Edward the Black Prince entering 
London through Southwark, with John, King of 
France, taken prisoner at the Battle of Poictiers,’ 
B. R. Haypon. The spectator is struck with 
the crowded appearance of this cartoon. Edward 
is mounted on a small black horse, and John 
rides a white horse of great power and spirit. 
The artist has fallen into the error of giving black 
armour to Edward, as supporting the assump- 
tion that he received the epithet “ black” from 
this circumstance ; but the first authentic men- 
tion of Edward as the “ Black Prince” does not 
occur until the second year of the reign of 
Richard II., in a parliamentary paper. On 
this subject Froissart says, that in consequence of 
his invincible valour, and victories so disastrous 
to the French, he was called Le Noir, but af- 
fords no data in support of the vulgar supposi- 
tion of his wearing black armour. He may at 
tournaments in England have worn a sable sur- 
coat with ostrich feathers upon it; but in battle 
he appeared with a coloured surcoat, embroidered 
with the arms of England. Sir 8. Meyrick, in 
his work upon armour, has examined the merits 
of the epithet, but is not of opinion that its ap- 

ication arose from the colour of the armour. 

prince and the king on their respective 
horses ride unusually low ; so much so that, ap- 
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parently, a moderately tall foreground figure 


would stand only about a head shorter than 
the former. 
Southwark ; the windows are crowded with spec- 
tators, and the rear is closed by a train of 
knights and men-at-arms. 

No. 122. ‘ The Plague of London,’ E. Cor- 
BOULD. This drawing has been made upona 
blue ground, with (we presume) the view of 
aiding the intensity of the subject; but in 
this it fails, for the effect of the work is by no 
means served by it. The composition and draw- 
ing, however, cannot be affected, and these are of 
a high order of excellence. There are no scenes 
of poignant horror, but the picture is neverthe- 
less stamped with abundant truth. One of the 
city crosses rises in the middle of the drawing, 
before which an ecclesiastic is exhorting the 
people to faith und repentance, while around 
him are lying the dying and the dead. On the 
right is seen a remarkable figure, distinguished 
by great graphic power: it is that of a woman 
recently dead. Near the centre kneels a lady la- 
menting a husband or lover: she is intended to 
give force to the scene by contrast, for she is 
richly habited, but she is, we may say, a spot 
in the work, as matcrially injuring the general 
effect. This work is marked by positive vigour 
and independence of style, and achieves for its 
author rank and consideration in his profession. 
It has gained a prize of £100. 

No. 124. * The Cardinal Bourchier urging the 
Queen of Edward IV. to giveup from Sanctuary 
the Duke of York,’ Bexiu. The artist has studied 
accuracy in every part of this work, so much so, 
as toappear timidity in some parts. It is a re- 
lief to meet with such a subject not overdone in 
costume and accessories. The personages are 
presented precisely as the incident might have 
taken place. The queen looks her refusal to the 
cardinal, and the child in apprehension seeks 
the protection of his mother. The figures are 
endowed with the valuable qualities of round- 
ness and solidity, and the story is told with 
sufficient perspicuity. This work entitles its 
author to a prize of £200. 

No. 128. ‘ The Fight for the Beacon,’ Towns- 
END. This powerful and effective production 
illustrates no given fact, Lut is composed after a 
passagc in Southey’s “ Lives of the Admirals,” 
describing in earlicr times the descents of the 
pirates on the coast, on which occasions the bea- 
cons were important, as instrumental in alarm- 
ing the country. In this case the beacon is 
placed on a tower which the pirates are attempt- 
ing by escalade against a very determined de- 
fence. The beacon fire overhead is giving forth 
its volume of black smoke, anxiously tended by 
a man who is clinging to the staff while the con- 
flict is going on below. In the principal figure, 
a fierce and gigantic Northman, there is too 
great a display of anatomy, even allowing every- 
thing for violent exertion: however, the main 
virtues of the work sink all minor objections and 
rank it as a production of the highest class. There 
is in the attack and defence an earnestness of 
purpose impressing the mind withemotion propor- 
tionate to its reality. Two hundred pounds 
have been awarded to the artist. The work may 
be taken as a sure augury of an enduring fame. 
The artist must, ere lung, hold rank the most 
elevated. It is worthy of note that this subject 
does not, strictly speaking, come within the limits 
laid down by the commissioners in their rules. 
We are glad to find they have no disposition to a 
literal adherence to them. This fact opens a vast 
volume to future competitors. 


No. 133. ‘Act of Heroism of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney,’ BURBACK. This is the anecdote of Sidney 
refusing to drink the water which was brought 
him, on seeing near him a wounded soldier, 
whose necessity he thought greater than his, and 
to whom, accordingly, he desired that it might 
be given. The background is extremely dark, 
without any apparent purpose ; the artist has re- 


The scene is laid in the strects of | 





| [Avc. 


lied entirely upon this depth for his effect, which | 


shows this to be rather an ex rimen 
result of profitable study. We ana 7 
chiefly because the subject is a fine one and of a 
- i. — to see adopted. : P | 
0. > *, Davis. The subj i 
cartoon is the humanity of General Meckads. 
Lord Mayor of London, Sir John Lawrence during 
the prevalence of the plague. In the front of the 
cartoon a woman has cast herself in despair on 
the bodies of her husband and child ; and on the 
left is another impressive passage—a man ravin 
mad under the influence of disease, who - 
escaped from his nurse, and is rushing naked into 
the street. On the right of the composition is 
the Lord Mayor, who is giving a box of medi- 
cines to a girl, and behind the principal group is 
a physician busy in the work of humanity, The | 
pestilence is powerfully described in the woman | 
lamenting her husband and child, and its utmost 
horrors in the raving figure on the left. There 
are parts of the work that possess very high | 
merit ; but the whole is considerably injured by 
the formal, official address of the Lord Mayor. © 


Thus, although we have noticed a large propor- 
tion of the 140 cartoons, we have passed by sevc- 
ral without notice. They are such—at least to 
our thinking—as do no credit to the producers ; 
and which we again express our regret to sce ex- 
hibited at all. To prepare a cartoon requires very 
considerable outlay—not alone in the mere ma- 
terial to be covered, but in obtaining necessary 
models. And, moreover, it demands a large ex- 
penditure of time. To imagine that a cartoon 12 
feet by 10 can be completed with as much rapid- 
ity as a slight oil sketch is a grievous mistake. 
The work must be inevitably tested by its own 
genuine worth ; no apology for bad drawing can 
be made by brilliant colouring—the cartoon must 
be THE NAKED TRUTH! 

Of the value of these studies to our school, then, 
too large an estimate can scarcely be formed. 

Even this one experiment will have wonder- 
fully advanced it ; and when a second, a third, 
and a fourth time, our Artists have been subjected 
to a similar severe test SIMILARLY ENCOC- 
RAGED—we boldly affirm we shall be in a posi- 
tion to “try a fall” with the world, upon any 
ground that may be selected. 

But then comes the question, are our British 
Artists to be “ similarly encouraged?” The an- 
swer ought to depend upon the proof whether 
this first experiment has been successful or un- 
successful. 

We must content ourselves for the present 
with directing attention to an advertisement \0 
our first page. It was received just on the eve 
of our going to press; and we are unable to give 
it the consideration to which it is entitled. It 
appears that the next exhibition will consist of 
examples of actual fresco as well as of cat 
toons; and that no premiums will be 
given to successful candidates, but that their 
recompense will be employment in paint 
ting the Houses of Parliament. We cannot 
avoid a passing expression of regret that at 
least one more experiment is not to be 
tried before bringing matters so fu'ly to the rigid 
test. But a whole year of preparation is before 
the artist. Genius und industry may work wou- 
ders within that year. 

*,* WE HAVE AUTHORITY TO STATE THAT 
“ 4 SMALL PORTABLE FRESCO,” EXECUTED 
BY E. LANDSEER, R.A., “ MAY BE SEEN AT 
GwypyR Hovusk BY ANY ARTIST ON ANI 
DAY DURING THE NEXT WEEK. 
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Part I. 
BREADTH. 
BaeaptH, in painting, is a term which denotes 


space, vastness. 
mpeperarion is not limited by a small canvass, 


or extended by a large one. Finish does not pre- 
clude, or negligence secure it. . 

It very seldom accompanies a mere outline, 
though some few and limited subjects in outline 


~~ quent promoters are, colour and chi- 
aroscuro; in which, when under consummate ma- 
ent, it revels in its full power and grandeur. 
Opening and liberalizing the mind, it would appear 
to lift a weight from the spirits; and enables the 
eve to range over expanses, and comprehend an 
infinity of objects | me involved, without the 
ightest feeling of confusion. 
oo like tome other of the elements of fine 


- 


art, be carried to excess, when it always looks like 
either weakness or affectation ; and consequently 
some subjects, of extremely simple and limited ma- 
terials, have under some effects so much of breadth 
natural to them, that it becomes necessary to 
slightly complicate the too equal division of their 
masses 


This defect, and its remedy, are conspicuous in 
many of the landscape compositions of the Dutch 
school. The extreme instances are those which 
having a light sky and distance on one side, and a 
mass of dark foliage and foreground on the other, 


* Mr. Pyne, to whom we are indebted for this com- 
mencement of a series of papers, which, we have no doubt, 
he will render very valuable to his professional brethren — 
has in a degree explained his plan and purpose in the fol- 
lowing note, which we therefore print. Mr. Pyne’s ability 
as an artist is eee appreciated ; we rejoice to find 
him coumunicating to others the knowledge to which he 
is indebted for success. After all, it is only from artists 
that really useful information to artists can proceed, — 
mere theory, without long practice, is of little worth. Un- 
fortunately, members of the profession too generally lack 
either the will or the power to give the results of study, 
labour, and experience, in such a manner as to make them 
practically serviceable. There are, however, very many 
who can and ought todo so. We hope Mr. Pyne’s example 
will be followed. 

Str, 

As an art or a science advances towards perfection, and 
opens up in its course new sources of operation, as in the 
case of our own (that of Painting), the results of which in 
its different states are addressed to the insatiate demands 
of an ever restless imagination, its nomenclature neces- 
sarily changes, purifies, becomes determined in its meaning 


and close application, and increases. Under an impression | 


that a series of articles on even so humble a subject may 
extend the utility of your already useful and influential 
Journal, I have sent you the first few, without entertaining 
adoubt that you will, with me, feel the advantage of 
clearing away all ambiguity and equivocal expression from 
4 set of terms—in general, though often imperfect, applica- 
ton to an art always considered as difficult of illustration — 
and feeling no hesitation as to the desirability of what is 
here attempted, doubt merely the propriety and complete- 
ness of the manner in which only I shall be able to treat 
4 subject, that may perhaps have better fallen into the 
hands of another. 

My object will not be merely to define ; feeling that a 
definition of itself, though difficult, conveys no practical 
knowledge. Lindley Murray’s definition of a verb (‘to 
tte be, or to suffer”?) may be the best extant, for aught 
; now ; but what schoolboy upon first reading it, ever 
*arnt more of a verb than the person who questions the 
late comedian Mathews, in his character of a connoisseur, 
2 the meaning of the pictorial terms “ breadth, gusto, 
- style,” learnt of the meaning of those three words ? 
th 4 cutting satire, not only on the connoisseur, but on 

ambiguity of the terms common in speaking of the art, 
Mathews places himself before a supposed picture; ad- 
po towards it his right side, and bringing his elbow 
- - - in front of his person, he elevates the heel 
tn a and drops the points of the fingers until the 
ome a cae of perfect parallelism with the sup- 
— —— the picture, when forcing the points of his 
ha perform very slowly two or three circles, with 
pene wrist for a centre, and looking unutterable 
~~ ne his catechist, he says, they (the terms breadth, 
ios igh style) mean “ all that !°” adding, that though a 
that pt have all the beauties of all the great painters 
vorthles ees, in the absence of “all that” it is 
all that in the estimation of the true connoisseur. The 
studionst style of explanation, then, is intended to be 
in the a ; 1 in these articles ; and I flatter myself, if 
oe saficlent all that” all this be read, that some, if 
Pictorial Art ight, will be thrown on the nomenclature of 
dt themene particularly if accompanied with a description 
which such Ph ewapeve used to obtain certain qualities to 
them. rms attach, and what deteriorates or destroys 


Your obedient servant, 
J.B. PYNE. 


| from each 


are complicated b ali ht spot 
dark spot on the Tight sideo 
further these 





spots or points of attraction be placed 
other, the ter breadth-will senalt 
These two points always require a third, as the 
eye in its constant recurrence from one to the other 
in a straight line, is inclined to run beyond the 
bounds of the picture, and is brought back only by 
a violent jerk unpleasant to the organ. A cloud 
lighter than the rest of the sky will generally re- 
medy this unpleasant sensation, b Sonim with 
the two other points a triangle. e eye by this 
means is kept within the picture, and traverses from 
one to the other with all the ease desired ; and will 
never be inclined to bolt (using a term common to 
the turf) past the limits of the canvass. If the 
light cloud be brought down in its full force im- 
mediately behind the dark trees, it will give vivacity 
and vigour; but if, instead, it be carried into the 
other part of the sky, where, though painted ever 
so pure and vigorously, it cannot meet with the same 
opposition, the effect will be more bland and easy. 
It must be borne in mind, that whenever in a pic- 
ture there be more than one principal point of force, 
there should never be less than three, for the rea. 
sons just stated. The extent of breadth will mainly 
depend upon the distance by which these points 
may be separated; and that the 

of force, form, size, and colour, amounts to a 

w, the breaking of which is its own immediate 
punishment, and tells against the delinquent upon 
every exhibition of his work. 

A single figure or object, if of any size or con- 
sequence in a picture, falls under the same in- 
evitable consequences, as regards breadth. One or 
more points will be necessarily darker, lighter, or 
more coloured than others; and on the disposition 
of those points of force depend much of the breadth 
and large look, or loom, of such objects. Sailors 
speak of a vessel as looming large or small; and 
the circumstance under which a ship looms largest, 
is immediately upon the horizon, or emerging from 


comes against the sky have their proportions appa- 
rently enlarged. In all three of these instances the 
detail of the objects is reduced, either from oppo- 
sition or obscuration. The opinion is current with 
many, that keeping down all strong oppositions — 
whether of form, of colour, or chiaroscuro — will 
produce breadth; and that repose will result from 
the same management. This position may be al- 
lowed, without the least prejudice to what will be 
advanced on the subject in this Essay. A certain 
amount of breadth and repose may result from 
throwing away all which has the power of —_ 
ating or exciting; but who, it may be safely asked 
would as a painter consent to the sacrifice? and 
who asa connoisseur could be found to admire such 
a pictorial negation, sufficiently to hang it on his 








walls? 

As courage is not to proved solely by keeping 
out of danger, so power can only be made mani- 
fest by grappling with difficulty ; and a painter by 
producing one —— say breadth, at the enor- 
mous sacrifice of every other pictorial constituent, 
would obtain as little credit for the achievement, as 
a host would, who boasted of having kept in perfect 
good humour a company composed of extremely 
opposite opinions, if it should be discovered, that 
in order to do so he had managed to put them all 
asleep ; while the interest or pleasure to be derived 
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y be of different de- | 


| it follow some known rule. 


| of nature —m 
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h technical art have been 
impeded in their development and due apprecia- 
tion, thi those painters by reflection — artists 
by receipt ; and many highly talented men, of minds 
nicely sensitive to ridicule, have been repulsed 
from a dispassionate and philosophic inquiry into 
what constitutes technical eacelience, by being 
railed at, and classed with those who possess tech- 
uical excellence alone, aud who — if they know any 
thing at all of the deep and inexhaustible resources 
ture — to so completely swamp it in 
technicalities, as to leave a regret that they had 
not rather been thrown into some little quibbling 
rofession, in which low dexterity rather than 
iberal mind might be required. “ Don't talk to 
me of rules,” says a painter who has trodden about 
One tenth part of the ground necessary to me- 
diocrity ; “don't talk to me of rules, —1 drink 
inspiration from nature, and trust to genius” (q. 
chance?). “ Rules never made a painter, — I feel 
them as fetters.” Rules certainly never made a 
painter, nor have we any record of a horse having 
been made by a bit. But turna horse loose with. 





out a bit, and a painter without rule, and the two 
animals are about in the same predicament, and 
may, Or may not, arrive at any given point by 
about the termination of their natural lives. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds has very happily said, that 
rules, like armour, only encumber the weak; and 
that nothing can be repeated with certainty, unless 
The truth of these 


| remarks is so palpable and self-evident, that an 


a fog bank, as figures upon the edge ofa hill which | 


7 





from the contemplation of such a picture, or such | 


a party, would be about parallel. The object of a 
a painter is not to display all his pictorial forces 
asleep, or even drowsy, from the fear of their 
warring with each other; and no work can be 
said to be arranged with the chance of producing its 
greatest poser impression, unless it admit, and 
even require, all its powers to be wide awake and 
in their full freshness and vigour, — subservient, 
of course, to a due and nicely discriminated subor- 


dination. ‘The great difficulty lies in so legislating | Srcondlary orange in gray slightly leaning to 


—as it may be called—that such nicely diseri- 
minated subordination shall appear to be the na- 
tural and inevitable consequence of the position 
and circumstance under which objects shall present 
themselves in a painting, and not arbitrarily or 
capriciously treated for the sake of art itself. It 
is the weak only who have resorted, and ever will 
resort to this practice; — those who are content to 
imitate masters instead of nature, and prank out 
canvasses with a display of certain pictorial qua- 


attempt to illustrate them still further, would be 
somewhat like an _~y - to polish the sun; and 
I will leave them in their primitive brilliancy, 
to proceed with the more immediate subject of 
breadth. 

Suppose a nude figure standing under such a dis- 
position of light as to receive no very strong sha- 
dows; the dark hair of the head, and the shadow 
from the feet, place the two points of force as far 
removed from each other as by possibility they may 
be in such an object, and the greatest possible de- 
gree of breadth is the result. Ton a strong dark 
and cold piece of drapery round the middle of such 
figure, and the result is an approach to littleness. 
Alter the colour again from cold dark to warm 
dark ; the defect will be modified, from the warmth 
of tone in the drapery harmonising and uniting 
in colour with the flesh, though opposing it in 
chiaroscuro. Change it again to light warm 
colour, say light orange, yellow, or white, and the 
original breadth and largeness of effect will be re- 
stored; though if the white be too pure (suppos- 
ing such colour adopted ), and the shadows in the 
detail be painted cold, an approximation to little- 
ness may again result. Under this treatment, a 
adesteal actor in a group, though of the same 
actual measurement with the rest, may obtain a 

ater consequence and largeness of appearance 
than those around it, whose draperies may be dis- 
posed so as to receive a greater number of points 
of shadow in the detail, all subdividing the figure 
into small parts, and all tending to distract the 
eye, and prevent its comprehending the whole at 
one glance. 

Breadth in a group of figures may only be pro- 
duced by the same treatment. If the general tone 
desired be warm and light, the yellows and reds, 
oranges and citrons, with their infinite modifica- 
tions, should be joined together; while the an- 
tagonising colours should be managed to fall at 
the greatest possible distances from each other, 
and in the smallest possible number. Care should 
also be taken (when breadth be in view) that the 
antagonising colours be not the true opposites or 
chromatic equivalents of the colours upon which 
they fall, or with which they come in immediate 
contact. Thus the two warm primaries, vellow and 
red, may find sufficient antagonisin in their own dis- 


| tant relatives—in the tertiaries, citrine and russet, 


lities, without ever giving the proprieties a | 


thought. 








"mass, let the opposites to the warm scale—purple, 
| 


or slightly leaning towards olive; and the warm 


citrine or russet. If any sharper opposition may 
be wanted for the harmony or effect of the whole 


green, and olive — fall upon the tertiaries, and 
come in contact with their true equivalents. + 

it be remembered, that in addition to this 

field for choice, black and white harmanise 


3 


any colour that can be named, and are ngyer 
missible but on the score of those proprfet 


belong to light and shade. 
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Let us again return to landscape. The first 
class examined was one of such extreme simpli- 
city, as to offer some risk of too much, rather than 
too little breadth, —a class of works of which the 
first Dutch masters were extremely fond, as they 

erred sure and comparatively easy ground, to 
that in which there might be speculation and 
danger. 

In leaving the extremely simple, let us at once 
examine the capabilities of the most complicated 
and intricate class of subjects that can present 
themselves to the painter. If breadth in the first 
class would appear to depend upon the opposition 
of masses, that system of itself will not produce 
the same results in the last. 

If a series of itions were to be carried 
on equal to the relief of all the integral portions 
of a complicated subject, it would be found that 
confusion and littleness, instead of breadth and 
grandeur, had spread themselves over the whole 
expanse of the work, notwithstanding all the truth 
of colour, and beauty of a matured manipulation 
had been lavished on its completion. Many men 
of limited powers, after repeated struggles to con- 
duct a grand subject on the plan of a simple one, 
have left those finest scenes in nature in di 
and have ever after refused to select any but those 
commonplace “ dirty pastorals,” in which a hedge, 


ad dangerous thing— it shows itself untempered by 








COSTUMES IN FRANCE. 


As there has always existed a strong relation 
between the modes of personal equipment, civil 
as well as military, prevalent in France and 
Britain, we give a brief survey of the history of 
French costume in order to exhibit international 
distinctions and modifications, by comparison of 
the styles of both countries. No occasion have 
we suffered to pass of insisting upon a knowledge 
of costume as necessary to accuracy of descrip- 
tion in painting : to resolve much that may be 
said on this subject into a few words — the cos- 
tume of a picture is the time and place of the 
event it records ; and inaccuracy in this is an 
error as aggravated as is anachronism in his- 
tory. We say we have used every opportunity 
of recommending the acquirement of a sufficient 
knowledge of costume ; and this we have done 
not without showing that it was necessary. There 
has been of late more attention to this particular: 
but here again the little knowledge is a most 


| any thing like discreet reasoning : hence so fre- 


a ditch, and a cottage, or a cow-shed, and an any | 


thing but a purling stream, make up the principal 

and uninteresting objects of this class of work. 
Those must be the landscape paintings which 

tempted the morose but talented Barry to so 


quently does fashion become the obtrusive cha- 
racter of composition. Our notices of French 


| costume must be, for many obvious rea- 
| sons, short; yet they will be sufficiently 


ungenerously, and unphilosophically rail against | 
landscape painters, and Reynolds to publish his | 


doubts whether landscape painting could be con- 
ducted upon the same high principles that regulate 
the painting of history. Had those two men lived 
to see but half a dozen of the finest works of 
Turner in his zenith, or could be admitted now 
into that great man’s little mouldy gallery, the one 
would have generosity enough to withdraw his 
unadvised asperities, and the other to recal his 
more courtly doubts as to the character of land- 
scape painting and landscape painters. 

Zut to the subject. The same outlay of mind 
that in the simple subject was devoted to contrast- 
ing masses, and throwing about spots of light and 
shade and colour, must now, in a scene of greater 
pretensions and complexity, exert itself in joining 
masses together. Distances must be joined to skies, 
hills and rocks to distances ; rivers will reflect still 
further down into the picture a repetition of the 
scenes rising above them ; and towns and woods 
may amalgamate with the back grounds upon 
which they relieve, without altogether involving 


an outlay of more than light middle tone in the | 


detail. This, at first view, would appear to war- 
rant a fear that the combination would result in 
weakness; but on the contrary — where masses 


associate in light and shade, they must oppose in | 
colour; and where they closely relate in colour, | 


light and shade must disjoin them, sufficiently for 
& —?|_-- of the painter, and for the aérial truth 
oft 

valleys rolling out their undulous and flooded laps 
before the ever-feeding herds, —tracts of golden 
= alternate with long sweeps of many-co- 
oured herbage, —and reeking villages and clatter- 
ing mills complete this middle distance of an 


| 
| 
| 


extended to assist the artist to deductions 
—— on authority. 

e history of Gaul is divided into 
three great epochs: first, that of Inde- 
pendent Gaul, commencing at some re- 
mote and undefinable period, and ter- 
minating at the birth of the Saviour: 
then of Roman Gaul, enduring for some- 
thing more than four centuries: and lastly, 
of Barbarian Gaul, from the year 406 to 
the year 987. 

At the time when the history of 
Ancient France begins to be cleared up 
from obscurity and conjecture, that is 





The common people allowed the beard to ” 
but the nobles shaved, leavi i own 
recta ed, leaving hair only on the 
e earliest recorded fashions 
cole as, Bae. 
mode e. ing the 
almost in a state of naity, but in vines ae 
c ves with the ski i of 
ong skins of wild 
The first innovations upon this 
were derived by intercourse with the 
Greeks, and Latins, by whom they were 
to spin wool, to grow hemp, and weave cloth, 
This induced the art of dyeing among them, 
which they taught their neighbours, after which 
improvements the Gaulish costume assumed a 
more definite form, consisting among the Galls, 
Gallo-Cimbrians, and Cimbro-Belgians, of the 
bracca or pantaloons, chlamys, tunic or shirt, and | 
sagum, blouse or frock. The principal part of 
the dress, the bracca (unde deriv, breeches) was 
large, loose, and gathered in folds amongthe Cim- | 
brian races, but among those of Gaulish origin, 
on the contrary, confined and close-fitting, espe- | 
cially in Narbonnese Gaul, called Braccata. It | 
descended generally to the ankle, where it was | 
confined. | 


le fai 








to say, two centuries before Christ, its 
population consisted of (besides the Aqui- 
tanians and Ligurians isolated in the south) | 


The Bracca. Gaulish Slave. 


Statue found at Athens. 


The tunic resembled very much a shirt, and 


Galls or Celts and Cimbrians, bearing com- | descended to the middle of the thigh ; and above 


monly the name of Gauls. 
sion of struggles for independence during more | 
than a century and a half, these nations were | 
entirely subjugated by Rome, and shared the | 
fate of the ancient mistress of the world, until | 
the definitive irruption of the Barbarians in 406. | 
The senate, 118 years before our era, declared | 
the country lying between the Rhone and the | 
Alps a Roman province: and at the termination | 


| of his sixth campaign against the Gauls, Cesar | 


e painting, but no more. Then come the | 


nominated the whole of the remainder of Gaul, | 
Proper and otherwise, a second Roman province, | 


| giving it the name of Gallia Comata*, which by | 


English pastoral landscape, before ascending to- | 


wards its immediate fo und. 

Thus far may be realised without trespassing 
upon the resources of the palette further than 
dark middle tone, and the semitransparent media ; 
leaving in the hands of the painter, untouched, 
most of the transparent dark pigments, as well as 
the more prominent colours, with black and white. 

These will be quite 


woods, rising downs, rich 
tached masses of trees, with moving incidents of 
figures, buildings, animals, &c., will furnish the 
necessary forces, judiciously disposed of, to create 
that easy and grand breadth, without which a com- 
ore subject had better remain unpainted, and 
ling in which, it must yield to the reiterated but 
m en opinion, rife in the mouths of the painters 
of “ the dirty oral,” that it may be a glorious 
subject to on, but quite unfit for canvass. 


J. B. Pye. 


the Gauls wearing pantaloons or trowsers, because 


_ this part of the country an appellation to distin- | 


ual to the demands of what | 
remains undone; and the introduction of waving | 


und foliage, end de | giving to their country the name of Gallia Togata, 





Augustus was divided into three great provinces 
— Belgium, Aquitaine, and the Lyonnaise. Pro- 
vence remained as previously demarcated, and 
was known as Narbonnese Gaul: this district 
was also called Gallia Braccata, or the country of 


this ancient Gaulish vestment had been continued 
under the Roman dominion ; thus acquiring for 





guish it from that of which the inhabitants had | 
adopted the Roman fashion in attire, and so 


or Cisalpine Gaul. 

The Gauls were robust and tall of stature: 
their complexion was fair, their eyes blue, and 
features regular and imposing. Their hair was | 
generally fair or brown, but they imparted to it 
a positive red, perhaps by washing it with lime- 


| water, or frequently anointing it with some 


unctuous compound prepared for the purpose. 
It was worn at great length, loosely flowing on | 
the shoulders, or gathered in a knot on the head. 


* The country of the Gauls wearing long or bushy hair. 


After a succes- these garments was worn the striped frock or 
| blouse (sagum virgatum), ornamented with flow- 
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| ‘sks, and a variety of devices, and even | planation has been offered with —=—— : 

o hrot with gold and silver. The blouse | dog held by this ra Pere ao’enon > | with — Gaulish aporiatmentn, prea A 
| of the peasantry of come ports of Fusnes ip 0 cunts tae the monumental remains of Bur- | rial more. or lees talaahle all to the om 


representative of the sagum, which was. 
formed of two square pieces of cloth, with or 
without sleeves, having an opening whereby to 
pass the head, and which, when thus adjusted, 
covered the back and shoulders, and was con- 
fined by a clasp under the chin. This garment 





The Bardocucullus. A Gaul on a Journey. 





was succeeded by a deer or sheep-skin, or a | 
covering of coarse woollen stuff, called by the | 


Gallo-Cimbrians Jinn or lenn. No sufficient ex- 


aT 
Gaulish woman. After a bas-relief at Langres. 





| were slings, hatchets, and knives 


| 





_gundy, 


ontfaucon believes-it to-typify a coun- 
try then as now abounding in excellent wines. 

The Gauls covered the head with a cap made 
of wool or hair: their feet were generally co- 


vered ; but in winter and in wet weather they | 


wore wooden sandals. The rich wore a kind of | 
slipper. The women were tall and handsome with | 
somewhat of a masculine air: those of the richer 
classes used rouge. Their dress consisted of a | 
tunic full and plaited either without sleeves or | 
having them long and close-fitting : this garment | 
was confined at the waist, but open upwards, dis- | 
covering the lower part of the neck, and in 
length descending to the feet; it was orna- | 
mented by the rich with bands of purple and | 
gold. Above this tunic, attached to the ceinture 
and depending from it in front, they wore a small 
piece of cloth in the form of an apron, and in 
winter they enveloped themselves in mantles 
similar to those of the men, which were fastened 
on the shoulder, or in smaller man- 
tles only long enough to cover the 
arms and hands Some also wore 
leathern pockets called bulga, which 
are still to be seen in Languedoc, 
where they are called bouls or boul- 
getes. Their hair was divided in 
front and tied behind, and a simple 
square coif covered the head : this, 
at least, is the head given by the 
Gaulish sculptors to the goddess Ne- 
halennia. Some women wore a long 
veil which did not cover the face 
entirely, but only a portion of the 
forehead and the back of the head 
whence it descended, covering the 
shoulders and bosom, and having its 
folds arranged in a manner to ac- 
company the hair and assist the 
effect of the mantle. The cut is 
after a bas-relief at Langres, and 
represents a girl holding a pail as 
about to draw water. Her head- 
dress is still common enough in 
France. The tunic descends only 
to the mid-leg, and is jagged or 
vandyked. She wears an apron 
which is rarely seen among monu- 
mental remains. 

The offensive arms of the Gauls 


made of flint or shell, clubs, spears =~ 
hardened by fire, which they called 
gais, and others termed cateies (gath- 
teh, fiery dart), that were hurled at 
the enemy while burning. These 
arms, formed of stone, have been fre- 


| quently found, sometimes in tombs, 


| structed of wood rudely put together, or of osiers | 


and again in caverns which appeared to have 

been the habitations of the Gauls. It was only | 
by degrees that weapons formed of metals came 
into use, and even after their introduction arms 
made of stone continued to be used. Their de- 
fensive equipment was limited to a shield con- | 


covered with leather. It was in form oblong, 
sufficiently large to protect the entire body, and 
ornamented with coloured devices. Before com- | 
mencing a battle the Gauls stripped themselves, | 
and fought almost in a state of nudity, even 
against enemies who had the advantage of being 
protected by iron defences ; and it was not until | 
towards the second century, and after repeated 
defeats, that they renounced the custom. ~-— | 
When the Gauls, by means of intercourse with 
other nations, procured arms formed of metals, 


and acquired the art of making them for them- 
' selves of the copper and iron of their mines, the | 


military equipment of Rome and of Greece be- | 
gan to be adopted on the banks of the Loire, the 


Saone, and the Rhone, forming, in conjunction | 


| or the stag, or it 





dition and fortune of the wearer, there would be 
perbaps attached the horns of the elk, the buffalo, 
might be surmounted by a 
crest ornamented in relief with the fi of a 
bird or wild beast, the whole termiuating in a 
high plume; so raising in appearance a moderate 
stature to a gigantic height. Similar 
flat and in relief, were also nailed to the buckler, 
which were supposed to typify the uality and 
degree of courage of the wearer. common 
uipment consisted of a buckler and helmet 
the above description, together with a cuirass 
of leathern scales, or the legitimate lorica of 
the ancients, or a mailed hauberk. An enor- 
mous sword hanging at the left thigh by a copper 
or iron chain, sometimes by a belt ornamented 


_ with gold, silver, and coral, a collar, bracelets, 


rings round the arms and the middle finger (for 
both sexes had a passion for ornaments of this 
kind), the bracce or trowsers, the sagum, richly 


Gaulish Soldiers, before the Roman dominion. 


embroidered ; and, lastly, a long and luxuriant 
red moustache. Such were the appointments of 


' nobles of certain of the Gaulish tribes, as the 
| JEdui, inhabiting districts bordering on the Saone 
and Upper Loire, the Arverni, occupying the 


modern Auvergne, and the Bituriges, also near 
the Loire. 
Besides these weapons, there was another of 


| Gaulish invention : it was a kind of lance, the 


iron of which was about a foot and a half in 
length, in breadth about six inches, and ter- 


| minating near the shaft in two sharp points bent 


downwards in form of a semicircle. The form 
is shown in the cut. 

War was exclusively the profession of the 
Gauls; and their favourite amusement warlike 
games. The maintenance, therefore, of a sufficient 
military equipment was considered by individuals 
not only a point of honour and personal distine- 
tion, but also a civic duty. At regulated periods 
the youth were wont to be measured by the 
chief of their district; those who exceeded the 


standard of corpulence were severely repri- 
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ded as inactive and intemperate, and were assumed the Roman arms and manner of fighting. 
moreover punished by fine. Several of the tribes | The urban militia retained much longer the 
stained the body with a bluish substance and | habits of their ancestors. The light troops wore 
others were tatooed. | a cuirass above the sagum, while others wore 

| the tunic and pantaloons. Under Theodosius 

COSTUME UNDER THE ROMAN DOMINION. | (379) the Spanish sword, suspended at the right 
The fourth revolution which was effected in | side, and at the same time the Roman sword, were 
the Gaulish costume changed it entirely. The | in use. During the lower empire the cavalry 
country having been subjugated by the 8, | wore a defensive cap-a-pie armour, whence these 
a portion of the inhabitants, especially those of | troops were called cataphracti: their offensive 
condition, adopted the habit as also the language | arms were the lance and the axe. The ordinary 
and manners of their victors: but the mass of | arms, however, were the lance and the sword: 
the people preserved their nationality longer, | the shields of the cavalry reached from the 
and the Gaulish pantaloon continued to be worn | shoulder to the top of the thigh; but those of 
by them even till the time of Charlemagne. In | the infantry were longer, reaching from the 
the meantime luxury was progressing among | shoulder to the knee; they were made of leather 
them, in so far that both sexes were loaded with | or wood, guarded with iron; and in shape, 
trinkets: they wore rings, collars, ear-rings, | square, hexagonal, round, or oval. They were 
bracelets, girdles, clasps and buckles of gold, | ornamented with the sacred monogram, which 
pearls, and precious stones. The peasants even, | was replaced by the cross. The cuirasses were 
| literally so, being made of leather; or the body 

| was defended by the lorica squammata. The 
helmets were of copper, iron, or leather guarded 

with iron. 

Although the Gauls assumed the costume of 
| their conquerors, the latter had even earlier 
| adopted all the Gaulish vestments. It was the 
| 





How rich and imposing soever might | 
adopted costume, it would yet — ~a | 
Gauls cherished the remembrance of the sagum | 
trowsers, and all the other items of their national 
attire, which reminded them at once of their past | 
triumphs, lost independence, and the roving lives 
of their fathers, full of so many charms for their | 
warlike spirit. Therefore, in order to comme- | 
morate their ancient fashions, they instituted an. | 
nual festivals, during which some wore the Gaul. | 
ish garment, which is well represented by the | 
Highland kilt; others the wooden sandals of | 
ancient invention, and which for this reason 
were called Gallice, a word which has descended 
into galoshes; some put on white tunics like 
those of the ancient Druids, and others enriched 
their hair with gold dust ; and, as a further cha- 
racteristic of these festivals, a portion of both 
the day and the night was passed in their cele. 
bration. 

At their numerous and barbarously magnifi- 
cent festivals, the table was round, and the 
placed themselves in a circle. Beside the lord 
of the festival sat the person most distinguished 
for bravery, rank, or fortune, and thence suc- 
cessively, according to degree, all the others 
until all of the first class were seated. Round 
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| same under the emperors; the northern fashions 
| extended even to the military costume, and it 
| was not uncommon to see at the head of a legion 
| a chief attired in the manner of Indutiomar or 
Vercingetorix. 
During the sojourn in Gaul of Antoninus, the 
| son and successor of Severus (211), this emperor 
was much pleased with a garment of the country 
called caracalla, a kind of tunic with a hood 


Costume of a Gaulish Chief under the Roman dominion. 


and lowest orders wore ornaments, but these | 


were of silver. 
Under Constantine (306) the orarium, a band 
of white lint, which was passed over the tunic 


was in general use, and soon it was enriched | 


with gold and precious stones. This was fol- 


lowed by the sudarium, a kind of handkerchief, | 


which was held in the hand. 

In the female attire also many changes were 
made in imitation of these examples: they 
altered the form of their tunic, plaiting it in 
front to adjust it to the body. Below this they 
wore the strophium, a sort of corset, and their 
chlamys was similar to that of the men. The 
richer plebeians wore close mantles, which were 
also adopted by the wives of the nobles These 
were longer behind than before, embroidered 
with flowers, festooned, and sometimes open at 
the right side. 

The auxiliary troops which Rome levied in 
Gaul, embodied afterwards with Roman legions, 


| formed of several pieces of stuff sewn together. 
| Not only did he adopt it himself, and add it to 
the equipment of the Roman soldiers, but wished 
| to see it worn by the lower orders of the people. 
This garment, as it was worn by the Gauls, was 
short, loose, and well fitted as a military appoint- 
ment, because in nowise obstructing the move- 
ments of the body. On the occasion of a festival 
at Rome in 213, Antoninus included among his 
other gifts to the people a distribution of these 
garments, which in honour of him were called 
Antoninians : they were readily adopted, and the 
new fashion extended from Rome to the pro- 
vinces; but while the Gaulish mantle was ho- 
noured with the imperial name, the emperor re- 
ceived in derision that of the mantle, being 
afterwards called only Caracalla or Caracallus, 
when familiarly spoken of; and history, not- 
withstanding its grave dignity, has contributed 
definitively to attach this burlesque surname to 
the pranomina of the son of Severus. 








these was formed a second circle, composed of 
armed attendants, one rank of whom bore the 
bucklers, while the second carried the lances of 
their masters. 


COSTUME OF THE FRANKS OF THE FIRST RACE. 


At the commencement of the fifth century after 
the arrival of the Barbarians, every thing in Gaul 
was subjected to entire change. It was no longer 
that flourishing country almost rivalling Italy 
civilisation : it became one vast theatre of blood- 
shed and desolation. A multitude of nations 
flowed in from the north, and mixed with the 

emnant of the Gauls that had escaped the ge- 
neral slaughter, the result of which was a0 10 
describable variety in the costumes both . =a 
and peace. But of these new masters 0 the 
soil, the Franks were those who ultimately suc- 
ceeded in establishing paramount dominion ; 
is therefore to the modes prevalent among them 
hat we shall address attention. ; 
These barbarians, according to Tacitus and 
others, were, like the Germans, tall of stature: 
their hair was fair ; their eyes blue and aed 
trating ; skin of extreme whiteness ; ‘ae and 
and general manner rude and fierce. *' ey 

a daring and indomitable race, vo -" 
inured to, danger. Their occupations wee 0 
the same time pastoral and warlike; they on 
before them their flocks with their lances 
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ive weapons; their food was derived 
oe oe hoes ; a in winter their habitations 
were caverns, and in summer huts. 
The Franks, in imitation of the Germans, were 
ited only in a coarse linen shirt, and a small 
uare mantle ; to these, in winter, was added a 
| 4m of skins. ‘The chiefs and petsons of con- 
ro for the sake of distinction, wore their or- 
| dinary attire closely adjusted to the body; but 
their mantles were unusually ample. At the 

od of their establishment in Gaul, this people 
wore a sort of vest or jacket fitting the body, and 
meeting this, another garment like a pair of short 
drawers, descending more than half way down 
the thigh, The body garment had long or 
short sleeves, and was fastened up the front with 
buttons or clasps. Over this was thrown a large 
cloak made of two square pieces, and sufficiently 
long to descend to the heels; but in front it was 
shorter, and at the sides it fell only to the knees ; 
sometimes these cloaks were bordered or lined 
with fur. The Franks of the north made their 
vestments of skins; but during the heat of 
summer the cloak was thrown aside : sometimes 
they appeared even quite naked; but upon all 
occasions they were armed. On the head they 
wore a hood or a cap; their buskins, bordered 
with fur or hair, were pointed, as were also 
their shoes; both were fastened with bands of the 
same colour as their upper garments, which were 
wound transversely round the leg. When the 
Franks had subjugated the country, they adopted, 
like the Gauls, the Latin costume. Among the 
people luxury in any degree was unknown ; but 
with the rich it amounted to a passion, and was 
the source of numberless crimes. They were 
esteemed only according to their wealth in rich 
attire, ornaments, arms, and jewels. Although 
in private life the dress was generally simple, 
yet in public ceremonies, gold, pearls, rubies, 
and sapphires, glittered in profusion from head 
to foot, upon stuffs of the most brilliant colours, 
among which blue, white, and purple were the 
most striking. According to the monk of St. 
Gall, the ornaments of the Franks of the eighth 
century were gilded boots or buskins, to which 
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were attached bands upwards | of . 
wound transversely round the leg, 
upwards the short and tight linen femoralia, 





which were of one colour and finely wrought. 
The body covering was a tunic of fine cloth ; 
the sword was suspended from a shoulder belt, | face. Among the first races of the Franks, their 


_ of society 





yard long and was contained in a sort of sheath coated 


with a brilliant and hard wax. Over these was 
thrown a white or blue cloak, cut in such a 
manner as to fall before and behind to the feet ; 
but only to the knees at the sides. In the right 
hand was carried a long staff cut from the apple- 
tree, and surmounted by a ball of gold or silver, 
ornamented with figures. The different classes 
then to be distinguished by the 
degrees of ric and amplitude of their attire 
— by the material and the ornaments of the 
chlamys, the form of which, towards the end of 
the seventh century, was much altered. Silk 
was reserved exclusively for the use of princes 
and personages of distinction : camlet and coarse 
cloth were in use by the commonalty. 

The women were in figure elegant and grace- 
ful : their dress was simple enough, consisting of 
only a long linen robe confined by two girdles, 
one immediately under the bosom, and the other 
low on the loins, leaving the breast and arms al- 
most always naked : at a later period women of 
rank wore a long robe of rich fabric fitting close 
from the neck to the loins, whence it fell in full 
plaits principally gathered in front, the neck 
being often left uncovered. The sleeves were 
long and tight, and sometimes ornamented with 
bands of different colours. To this were added 
two rich girdles : that round the waist was tied 
very low, and the ends fell to the ground. The 
shoes and cloak were like those of the men. Un- 
married women covered the head with a hood, 
or with a linen coif plaited, having ends falling 
on the neck, or with a veil descending even 


| lower than the knees: thus the neck and ears 
| were covered somewhat in the manner of the re- 


ligious costume. The hair was worn long and 
usually dyed, plaited into long tresses, or bound 
with ribands, so as to fall on each side of the 











Frankish Chief. After Montiaucon. 
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omen often engaged in the mélée habited 
in black, and having interwoven with their 
hair the flowering broom ; on such occa- 
sions, they wielded the lance with address, 
and animated the warriors by their spirit 
and exhortations. 

Among the Franks in Germany, the mi- 
litary condition was not distinct as a profes- 
sion: it was the entire nation that took the 
field. The women took charge of the chil- 
dren and the wounded, and upon occasion 
mingled in the combat. All the men ca- 
pable of bearing arms bore their part in the 
conflict : some appearing entirely naked, 
others partially clad in the spoils of wild 
beasts ; and a small number wearing scant 
garments closely adapted to the figure. 

The young warriors wore on the arm an 
iron ring, which was only laid aside after 
some distinguishing act of heroism, which 
was called the ransom of the brave. About 
the seventh century mail armour was ge- 
nerally worn over a cloth sagum. The 
chiefs alone had helmets and cuirasses, 
which were furnished with a skirt, and 
fittings made of iron or copper scales: and 
they alone rode horses caparisoned in the 
manner shown in the cut. The helmets 
were ornamented with pearls, jewels, crests, 
and horse-hair dyed chiefly red. At in- 
tervals during the eighth century, France 
presented the appearance of one vast camp, 
wherein each warrior armed himself in the 
manner most in accordance with his taste 
and circumstances. Charles Martel im- 
proved his infantry by furnishing them 
with long lances, that they might effec- 
tually resist the Arab cavalry, and ap- 
pointed for their use head pieces framed of four 
triangular plates of iron, put together with nails. 

The arms of the Franks were the spatha (E.), 
a long and very heavy sword suspended on the 
left by a shoulder or waist belt the framea (D.), | 
a short and sharp iron lance, used either in the | 
manner of a javelin or a lance—the double- | 
headed Frankish axe (A.), used either as a bat- | 
tle-axe or hurled st an enemy when near at hand | 
— the sling —a small javelin for effect at a dis- | 
tance (B.), and an extremely heavy mace (C.), 
which, being thrown among the ranks of the | 
enemy, crushed and bruised all upon whom it | 
fell. Their bucklers of wood or osiers, covered | 
with a thick hide, were painted with the most 
brilliant colours, and sometimes guarded with | 
iron, The loss of the buckler was attended by | 
signal disgrace. The chiefs alone wore their | 
head-pieces ornamented with horse-hair, or some 
hideous figures. 

Of all the German nations in the time of 
Tacitus, the Suevi alone wore long hair: their 
manner of dressing it was to gather it in one or 
more knots on the top of the head. The Francs 
adopted this fashion ; but on their settlement in 
Gaul they had abandoned it, for which was after- 
wards substituted a more remarkable style, that 
of shaving the whole of the back of the head, 
while the hair growing at the sides was suffered 
to grow to great length and to fall upon the 
shoulders; that in front falling short upon the 
forehead. With the view of striking terror into 
their enemies, the Franks, like the ancient Gauls, 











stained their hair of a glowing red colour. The 
chiefs alone were distinguished by beards; the 
mass of the people wore a thick and long mous- 
tache. 


THE ROYAL COSTUMES OF THE FIRST RACE. 


The history of the kings of the first race, so | 
barren of chroniclers, is but little illustrated by 
monuments and contemporary reliques of any 
value in showing their manners and modes of | 
attire. Gregory of Tours, who scarcely speaks | 
of the predecessors of Childeric, tells us that this 
monarch, having been driven from his dominions 


| he had been interred. 
| a ring, a sword, a style or point for writing, some 
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Norman Soldier. 


by the Franks, sought the protection of the King 


of Thuringia. During his absence his subjects 


were governed by Egidius; but at the death of | 


Egidius they recalled their king. This is the 
sum of the known history of the reign of Chil- 
deric previous to 1653, in which year there was 
diseovered at Tournay a tomb which not only 
dissipated all doubts of the existence of a prince 
of this name, but also determined the spot where 
In the tomb were found 


small objects supposed to have been imitations 








doubtedly, with respect to historical value, may 
be classed among the most interesting discoveries 
of the seventeenth century. It does not, how- 
ever, afford any satisfactory information on the 
subject of the earliest times of the monarchy: 
this is to be sought for only from the effigies of 
the kings. 

ar eal sources, then, we learn that the 


| kings of the first race borrowed from the Romans 
| the various components of their costume ; thus 
| they are found habited in the tunic, the toga, 


of bees, a buckle, and two oval medals, the one | 


bearing a scarabeus and the other a frog. That 
which served to declare the quality of him towhom 
the various objects belonged was the ring which 
bore an intaglio head, with the legend Chiderici 
regis. It was a seal ring, and represented Chil- 
derie with the head shaven behind, and the side 


and the chlamys; the last of which the Romans 
wore generally in the country; it differed _ 
the toga only inasmuch as it was shorter. 

manner of wearing it was to 


| right shoulder by a buckle whieh attached the 


two sides, leaving the right arm free, but cover 
ing the left, which could only be used - 
raising the drapery. Following the example 


hair flowing on the shoulders in the Frankish | the German nations, the kings wore also 


manner of wearing it. In the hand of the figure | of pallium —a mantle open before, 


is a spear, a symbol of royalty. This tomb un- 


| 
| 


and resem- 
bling that of the ancient Greeks. The Roman 
eda 





fasten it on the | 
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| of the Frank kings descended to their feet. This 
ends, an addition to the dress which by the queens 
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tanie was short, and had sleeves covering the 


gm only to the elbow ; on the contrary the tunic 


t was confined by a girdle with long 


of the first and even of the second race was en- 
riched with jewels. The manner of dressing the 
feet was simple. Chlovis alone is repre- 
sented with his feet almost entirely uncovered, 
wn infraction of the established custom which 
was occasioned by a particular circumstance in 
the life of this prince. 

According to Gregory of Tours, Chlovis hav- 
ing received from the Emperor Anastasius the 
codicils of the consulship; was invested with the 
parple, assumed the chlamys and the diadem, 
threw gold and silver among the people, and 
from that time was entitled Consul and August. 
It is probable that he adopted other types of the 
consular dignity, and wore from the time of his 
i ion the costume of the emperors of the 
East; and thus it is that he is represented at the 
entrance of the church of St. Germain-des-Prés, 
as also in Notre Dame de Corbeil. The head of 
the figure at the latter church was surrounded 
bya glory or nimbus, spoken of by the poets 
and historians of antiquity as distinguishing the 
heads of the gods and the emperors. At the 
early period of modern art, the use of the nimbus 
was revived, being thrown round the heads of 
the Saviour, angels, and saints. This manner of 
giving effect to the portraiture of the Frankish 
kings distinguishes generally the effigies of those 
of the first race, but was afterwards discontinued 
and seen only round the heads of kings whose 
names have been associated with those of the 
saints, Also at the church of Notre Dame de 
Corbeil was the effigy of Chlotilda, the wife of 
Chlovis, whose head was surrounded by a nim- 
bus, and surmounted by a crown of annular 
form. The girdle was enriched with precious 
stones, and the hair descended in long tresses 
even below the knee, declaring it a royal dis- 
tinction thus worn, and not less carefully pre- 
served by the queens than the kings of the first 
race, 


Among the ancient monuments of the French 
monarchy, few perhaps are as curious as those 
in the part of the old tower serving as a princi- 
pal entrance to the church of St. Germain-des- 
Pris, Of these, there were eight, four on each 
side, Of the four on the left side one was that 
of the Bishop of St. Remy, who was represented 
treading upon a monster — an emblem of ido- 
latry, because he had contributed to the con- 
version of Chlovis, whose image is the next, 
be J a oe for the form and richness of 

attire; the third is Queen Chlotil 
fourth that of Chiodimir een 

The robe of Chlovis descended to the ground ; 
his ample and long mantle or chasuble had 
bat one opening intended, for the head to pass 
through, and his sceptre was terminated by the 
a eagle. Chlotilda wore a robe closely 
ting the body but sufficiently ample below, 
round which were two girdles, one worn tight, 
ety below the breast, and the other 
Fae much lower, and having ends fall- 
Fr low the knee and terminating in a tassel of 

tecords. The mantle, which is not very full, 
2 nded in front to the knee, but dropped to 
re Ground behind. The throat was ornamented 
be Jewel, and the long hair, tied at in- 

als, fell in such a manner as to leave the ears 
meovered. The crown was decorated with scrolls, 
nme sort resembling the fleur-de-lis. 


four figures on the o i i 
, : pposite side repre- 
Clea ery? Childebert, Ultrogothe, and 


; and with these monuments may be 
r ne those of the church of St. rine tv 
Paria, dis” as also others in Notre-Dame de 
“isposed in the manner of those of Saint 
n-des-Prés, 


Two effigies of Merovingian kings were also 


sculptured upon two of the columns which sus- 
tain the cloister of St. Denis: one of these wore 
a large mantle, and a 
The costumes of the kings 


Chlotilda, and differ from them only in inconsider- 
-able items of the detail. Of the different statues 
of Dagobert, the son of Chiotaire II., which have 
decorated the church of St. Denis, the most an- 
cient and the most worthy of attention is one 


presented seated, habited in two tuniques of un- 
equal length, the first of which, shorter than the 
other, is drawn close round the upper part of 
the body, which it envelopes up to the neck. 
An ample chlamys, fastened at the right shoul- 
der, covers the whole of the left arm. The 
crown, of the annular form, is but little remark- 
able for its ornament. It was after the death of 
Dagobert that the mayors of the palace arrived 
at the supreme power, and usurped its honours 
and advantages, leaving to the degenerate princes 
only the name of oer 

Montfaucon in his Monumens de la Monarchie 
Frangaise says that in 1704, while the foundation 
of the great altar of the church of St. Germain- 
des-Prés was in progress, there were discovered 
at the depth of six or seven feet from the surface 
several stone coffins, one of which, larger and 
more elaborately ornamented than the others, 
had a lid forming an angular ridge with sloping 
sides and carved in imitation of scales. Mont- 
faucon thought this was the tomb of Charibert, 
and desired to see it opened, but the superior of 
the abbey refused his consent to this; the coffin 
was therefore replaced and covered with earth. 
However in the year 1799 several intelligent 
antiquarians were commissioned to institute a 
search in the place pointed out by Montfaucon, 
the result of which, according to M. Alexandre 
Lenoir, one of the commission, was the discovery 
of a skeleton in the coffin alluded to, having the 
feet turned towards the east. The draperies with 
which it was covered formed two garments : the 
first of these, in good preservation, was a long 
and full mantle lying in folds which descended 
to the feet. The material was satin of very sub- 
stantial fabric, and inwrought with a large pat- 
ten ; its colour, although faded, appeared to have 
been of a deep-red. The second garment was a 
long woollen tunic, of a brownish-purple colour, 
ornamented at the bottom, with embroidery 
also in wool and figured ornaments. On the 
feet were slippers of well-tanned black leather, 
without ties or buckles, and having only one 
seam on the outside. On the right side of the 
skeleton was found a staff, supposed to be of 
hazel: it was about six feet long, and crossed at 
the top, in the form of a crutch, by a piece of 
ivory carved in a taste which might be pro- 
nounced as of the eighth or ninth century ; this 
was fixed to the wood by a socket of copper 
similarly wrought. The whole of the circum- 
stances, therefore, indicate the remains not of 
Charibert, but of the Abbot Morard, superior of 
the abbey of St. Germain-des-Prés in 990. 

On the same occasion, another sarcophagus 
was found simply closed with a flat stone lid, on 
opening which a skeleton was found with ap- 
pearances warranting the supposition that the 
body had first been placed in a wooden coffin. 
The crosier, ornamented with scrolls and leaves, 
was of wood, and lay on the right of the body. 
The bones were covered with a garment 
of dark-violet taffeta, resembling the habit of the 
order of St. Benedict. : 

We shall from time to time continue these no- 
tices of French costume down to a late period. 
For the power to introduce into our pages this 
series of wood-illustrations, we are indebted 
to the courtesy of the editor of the “ Macazin 
Prrrores@veE,” who, in the most generous and 


girdle with pendant ends. | 
f and queens of the first | 
race resemble in general those of Chiovis and | 


which Montfaucon thinks was made at the death it made upon the 
of Dagobert, or perhaps during his life. He is re- | — and jud 

| Grawin, 

| Palace Yard was filled with equi 





liberal manner, has placed them at our disposal.) 





| TWO VISITS 


TO WESTMINSTER HALL. 
By Mrs. S. C. Hatt. 


| Our first visit to the cartoons was on the day of 
_ the private view, and, knowing how man oppor- 
_ tunities we should have for inspecting we 
| were more anxious to ascertain how the exhibition 
| was received and appreciated, and what impression 
tics and connoisseurs, than to 
of the merits of the tive 
sun was shining brightly, and 
8, — such as 
London may show against the world. The Old 
Hall, as we entered, had an astonished look, as if 
surprised into something new and extraordinary — 
something quite different from what it had been 
accustomed to. Numbers of well-dressed indi- 
viduals (and there were none others) did not seem 
quite to understand what it was they came to 
see; and looked up and then down, the double 
avenue of cartoons, as if some mighty spirits from 
the old world of art had taken Westminster Hall by 
storm; people had seen the cartoons at Hampton 
Court, and perhaps had heard “ German talk” of 
cartoons, and many had seen cartoons abroad; but 
no one seemed to anticipate that there were heads 
among us to conceive, and hands to execute, car- 
toons of the heroic size, fit, not only to be seen, 
but to command attention, and excite astonish- 
ment. As the visitors on that day belo: wa 
class in society too well-bred to whisper, their ob- 
servations were made aloud; and certainly nine 
out of ten expressed the warmest satisfaction at 
theexhibition. ‘There was a feeling of “ See what 
Young England can do when it has a chance of 
triumph!" Bright eyes looked brighter, as they 
guessed who the artists were; and some sad eyes, 
worn out by hard and heavy labour, said in their 
own language, “ If I had had such a chance as this 
in my first days, I should not so often have looked 
down to the end of all things.” Nobles, and artists, 
and critics, and literary men and women, prome- 
naded the Hall during the entire day. 

The Marquess and Marchioness of Westminster 
were there at an early hour, paying attention to 
each drawing, and again and n revisiting those 
which they most admired. ‘There was Mrs, Nor- 
ton, beautiful — all ny her large sleepy 
eyes, brightened by the wit of Rogers, and the 
interest she took for a moment either in the spec- 
tacle or the spectators. ‘There was Mrs. Jameson, 
whose clear, careful, industrious mind has enriched 
our literature, while making us better acquainted 
with art—keen at discovering perfections, and 
more merciful than usual to the many imperfec- 
tions which glared about her. There was Mrs. 
Opie, the widow of a master in his art, who as- 
sociated with Reynolds, and West, the fiery Barry, 
and the dreamy Blake, — we have met her in the 
library of Cuvier, and the simple but crowded 
salon of Lafayette,—one, who of the past is still 
with the present, and who joys in the excellence 
which she has heart and feeling to appreciate. 
There was the poet Milman, and the one great 
actor, who has never worn breast-plate brighter 
than his own honour —the drama’s hope, almost 
the drama’s victim, treading the hall, and gene- 
rously proud to see that one art, at all events, has 
at last received fair play in England. 

Critics were knotted together like fiery serpents, 
and, despite much that was = and painfully un- 
finished, so overwhelmed by the good, that to 
their astonishment they were warmed into a 
healthful generosity of feeling surprising to them- 
selves, and beneficial alike to their constitutions 
and the rity J the a — on 
the competition. e heard one hi rm per- 
son say, O Con this (it was ee Trial by Jury he 
was gazing at) have been done in England?” 
What a moving picture of glory, and art, and am- 
bition, and tux ruTuRe of all, was that titled and 
well-born multitude, ——- “ bed of tuli nae 
contrasting so strangely w grey a 
tones of the quontndh, ar the noble roof of the 
mighty hall, accustomed to look down on the be- 
wigged and murky lawyers, and hear the muttering 
of dingy law-hunting clients, and occasionally the 
sharp banging of the doors, the only sound that 
wakes an echo there. What a mass of livi 
human power and intelligence was con 
within walls! Some, who are known over 
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upon whom the hand of time presses heavily, who 
are passing away. and a few brief years, or perhaps 
months hence, will be portions of their country’s 
history ; others—the young rururE—whom we 
hope for, and with, rather than trust, for before 
we trust we must try, but we do hope —the hope 
“that brightens days to come.” There, remarkable 
amongst a thousand, was the pale acute face of Lord 
John Russell, whose noble brow seems to contain 
a sufficient quantity of brain for six strong men. 
It was curious to glance from his to Mr. Hume's 
solid and accurate features, and then at the Duke 
of Sutherland's clear, calm, aristocratic outline, or 
Mr. Wyse’s earnest and eloquent face, speakin 

without the aid of words. The President's Iris 


voice, Irish without brogue, caught our ear; but | 
| bition to their humble homes. For ourselves we 


in turning to look for him we saw Maclise, wan- 
dering from point to point, too lazy to take the 


the “whole world as heroes and statesmen, but 


trouble to condemn, but never too lazy to approve | 
what is worthy; there was Leslie, down-looking, | 
smiling at his own or other's fancies; and Uwins, | 


with his clear eye and accomplished mind; Etty, 
whose heart is as great as his head; and Wyon, 
whose native gentleness and powerful art moulds 





black, he’s grey-like.” Another woman expressed 
her indignation, that Lady Jane Grey should have 
been permitted to see the headless body of her 
husband ; and addressing a companion said, “ it was 
wicked to make a picture of it, it was too melan- 
choly fora picture :” the woman was of the lowest 
class, her bonnet flattened by the pressure of many 
a load, and her hands ridged with labour, yet when 
she turned away, there were tears in her eyes. 
Scores of the humbler classes were peeping over 
the shoulders of those wealthy enough to possess 
a catalogue, anxious to read the su jects of the 
pictures; and much did we regret that a sheet 
catalogue which could be sold fora oa! had 
not been prepared, so that the class evidently 
so desirous of information might have been able * 
to take a memento of the first free national exhi- 


anticipate the best results from such a source of 
pleasure and instruction being opened to the lower 
class, from whom we have hitherto shut out every- 


thing that could civilise and improve —and yet | 
It was | 


we complain of their want of refinement. 


| only as far back as the year 1818 that Sir George 


the hard metal into grace and softness. All the | 


art-patrons, too, were congregated, and the art- 
strength of young England — Men, whose pic- 
tures had seldom been appreciated, because so 


| Commons, coming forward with the inducement, | 
“IT will give my own pictures to the nation as | 


seldom hung to be seen; but whose powers now | 


had been acknowledged by the best judges in the 


land: how proud they looked, those young ones, | 


keeping down that pride too, with an assumed 
modesty. ‘To name all of worldly distinction who 
were there, would be to transcribe the names of the 
élite of the court guide; and surely never was such 
an assemblage of feathers and flowers, and laces, 
and two and three little flounced petticoats over 
long petticoats ; never such crushing and rustling 
of silks beneath the canopy of the old hall since 
the very, very olden time. It was pleasant to be 
in the broad sunlight again, for the heart will ache 
with satisfaction as well as sorrow, and ours did 
beat, for we had witnessed a great day for ENGLISH 
AKT. 


Our next visit to the cartoons was made with 
a design to inspect them; and, moreover, we were 


anxious to see how the people behaved on the “ free | 


days.” We drove to the gate of the Hall about 
four o'clock on Wednesday, the third day of the 
“free list;” the gate was shut, the crowd within, 
the policeman said, “ was so great that he would 
admit no more until it lessened; there was no 
moving within.” We took our place, resolved to 
wait our turn, and certainly it was a “ motley” 
throng; carriages of various degrees continued to 
set down “company,” while “the people” 





Beaumont commenced an “agitation” in favour 


of a national gallery for paintings. This noble | 


and delicatelyeminded mau urged on the late 
Lord Dover to propose the idea to the House of 


soon as there is a proper place for their recep- | 
pore’ but | 
vord Farn- | 


tion.” Lord Liverpool favoured the 
shook his head at the expense. 

borough, the Earl of Aberdeen, and the Regent 
approved, and yet it was considered a dangerous 
experiment. overnment has always been slow 
to encourage any power except “the political” 
and the warlike in England; but the death of Mr. 
Angerstein and a dread that some foreign power 
might take possession of the collection quickened 
the tardy, and the Angerstein pictures became the 
nation’s property: in the year 1823 Sir George 
Beaumont had cause to rejoice at his persever- 
ance; and in a letter to Lord Dover he expresses 


an opinion that the seed then sown would bear a | 


liberal fruitage. 

“ Our friend Knight has informed me that par- 
liament has resolved upon the purchase of the 
Angerstein collection; and as I shall always con- 
sider the public greatly indebted to your exertions, 
I hope you will pardon my troubling you with my 
congratulations. 
art the public taste must improve, which I think the 
grand desideratum.” —“ I think,” he adds, in an- 


other passage, “the public already begin to feel 


| works of art are not merely toys for connoisseurs, but 


creased rapidly ; the birds, whose nests have been | 
made from time immemorial in the cornices and | 
frieze-work of the building, anxiously hovered | 


above the heads of the restless crowd, screaming 
and twittering as if they feared some assault was 
meditated on themselves. 


solid objects of concern to the nation.” 

Twenty years have elapsed since this first great 
move ; the second has hung a specimen exhibition 
in the glorious old hall of Westminster, and given, 
not lords and commons only, but all classes and de- 
grees, the power and the privilege of looking and 


| learning: it is, in truth, a mighty move ; a recog- 


We had ample leisure | 


to contemplate the throng, and to think over the | 


various acts and deeds which had taken place 
within those doors. What records and what me- 
mories! And how completely the purpose to which 
it is now appropriated is in keeping with the times, 
When nation fights against nation, and every 
man’s hand is against his neighbour, the arts are 
trampled under foot; it is only when fostered by 
peace they flourish ; it is then, Torgetting all petty 
distinctions of name and country, they exult in 
the beautiful and the true. At last the gates are 
opened: on we rush! Why will not people wait ? 
and yet the crush and the selfishness of a crowd 
were surely not developed as strikingly as on a 
benefit night at the Opera: one rough unshorn 
artisan “ begged pardon” of a lady whom he 
pushed against; and though all tried to get in, 
they did not wish to elbow or eject each other. It 
was really delightful to witness the pause after 
the rush, —to see the interest evinced by “ the 
people” in the exhibition. The Hall was still so 
densely crowded, that we wondered we were ad- 
mitted so soon; there was no loud talking, no vul- 
garity ; we did not hear a single expression to give 
pain. Children sometimes cried, and once when 
a little urchin made a great noise, his mother 
lifted him up, and pointing to Haydon’s “ Satan,” 


said, “there's the black gentleman, he'll come | 
“No,” answered the urchin, | 
“he ain't | 


and take you.” 
kicking more violently than ever, 


nition of a duty dune to a people to provide them 
with rational amusement —to elevate them, not 


| only in the moral, but the poetic scale —to lift 


them out of the mire of ignorance, of degraded 
tastes—and show them how they, as well as the 
, higher born, may be proud, not only of our armies, 
| our argosies, and our manufactures, but of our 
native art. The police, whom we questioned as 
to the uniform conduct of the people, spoke of it 
in the warmest terms. ‘“ They have given us no 
trouble,” said one, “ except in trying to keep them 
out, when the hall is too full, and the only plan 
is to shut the gate ; they take a long time, and ex- 
amine every drawing, and go away, almost in- 
variably, much pleased.” 

We observed, on our first entrance, two men, 
certainly the dirtiest in the multitude. We ima- 
gined they had escaped from a tan-yard. One 
was tall, and thin, with a very long neck, pallid 
face, and deep-set eager eyes ; his friend was little, 
and stupid. ‘Ihe tall man would fold his arms 
over the short one’s shoulders, as you do round a 

| child’s neck, and taking every figure of the cartoon 
separately, examine and describe it, according to 
his own ideas, to his friend; and getting sight of 
some fluttering catalogue stretch over his crane- 
| like neck, and gain as much information as he 
could of the subject. We never saw any thing 


* This, we rejoice to say, has since been done. 


By easy access to such works of 


like his eagerness to understand 
forget his ‘ outward man.” 
om was ° ee in the 
awakening and lighting up of interest 
spectful chheution satier » aden, ie are nee 
sent us home with a rejoicing heart, poy that 
prayer, that many such rational sources mar 
ment may be opened to the people, whom Aes 
“ to enlighten and improve. _— 
t would occupy much space ; 
ways in which mt of art a Sienton 
look upon them ; exercising a power over the ‘med 
gination and the memory, which it is hard] _ 
sible to overrate, educating the heart, and inform, 
ing the mind, through the medium of the a, 
| they set the most striki i i “ve; 
} y ing point of a history or an 
| event, at once before the observer, who is natural) 
led to desire, and consequently to obtain, 
| knowledge than he has hitherto possessed. "« 
picture will make those think who never though 
before. ‘ Who was Lear?” we heard a w, - 
inquire of her husband, as she pointed to Mr. 
Pickersgill’s fine cartoon. “ It’s played at the 
Theatre,” was his reply; “but the History of | 
| England tells all about that, and a many other | 
things here.” It is not too much to suppose that 
| this trifling circumstance directed the young wo- 
man’s attention to what, had she not seen the car. 
toons, she would never have thought of, and a new 
interest was awakened in her mind, a curiosity 
excited, which could be | aaa ye at home, and keep 
her away from “ penny hops,” and public-houses: 
and let us remember that the humbler classes have 
few sg me — that it is not only the very low 
and the depraved who enter gin palaces, 
We are convinced that thousands would spend 
their one or two leisure hours in public exhibi- 
tions, in preference to public-houses, if they had 
the privilege of doing so. The Scripture subjects, 
or, as they called them, “ Scripture pieces,” excited 
perhaps the most interest — all could understand 
the Adams and Eves, the Sampsons, and angels; 
eager eyes were directed towards them, and we 
observed one rough-looking man remove his hat 
while he stood opposite Haydon’s “ Curse ;” the 
poor fellow was evidently compelled to do so b 
_ some innate feeling of veneration which he was al 
the better for having had excited. Care must be 
taken to present the best models to a people whose 
taste is to be formed — for on this much of the 
future depends ; if they acquire a false or impure 
taste, the fault will certainly rest with those who 
permit them to imbibe such ; — the work is well 
begun ; — viewing, perhaps as we ought to do, the 
National Gallery as its commencement, we ought 
to say, well continued. We shall learn to depend 
more on ourselves now, in matters of art; and 
why should we not? Have we not had those 
whose very names are immortalities? From the 
heap let us select one — Fraxmayn. Why, every 
head in the universe of art bows to the sound; and 
there were living and breathing within those very 
walls the other day, men who have done great, and 
| will do greater things, and to whom we may look 
with confidence to establish and render immortal 
as any other—an English School of Art. 


3 it made us quite 


People’s wonder, an 





It is very delightful to trace this movement, as 
it must be traced, to his Royal Highness The 
Prince Albert. James |. crowded his court with 

| Scotsmen — George I. patronised only those of his 
country —and history affords abundant examples 
of princes and princesses thinking only of ther 
partisans, and not of those among whom their lot 
is cast. Weare, indeed, fortunate in the husband 
of our gracious Queen. It is the glory, and re- 
utation, and improvement of HER country, that 
is sought by his Royal Highness. He is lesding 
the young nobles of our land away from the stud 
and the gaming table; and, by the force of his 
example, elevating their tastes, while indulging all 
that is high and worthy in his own. If be bad 
been born in Kensington Palace, he could not he 
more essentially English than he is, in all desire 
to do us service: his taste is eful and refined, 
and already do we owe him a deep debt of grati- 
tude; his patronage of English Cartoons !s 4 most 
decided proof of this, for it is the very walk of art 
in which the Germans are — > ere its 
impossible to overrate the zeal with whk 
Prince enters into all projects connected with 2 
intellectual advancement of the people, - 
can hardly feel sufficiently grateful for having 
such an influence exercised in such a manner. 


— 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


OLD LONDON WALL. 


the west side of a vacant plot of ground in 
py Tower-bill, and behind the houses in Tri- 
| pit square, stands one of the most considerable r. 

ad ions of the wall which was anciently built for the 
| Srotection of Londinium (probably at the commence- 

ment of the fourth century), and which for some time 
| was consider:d of the utmost importance, and kept 

constantly repaired. As, however, the number and 
wer of the citizens increased, iy! outgrew their 

| Shell (it was but a small one), and the irruptions of 
| harbarians ceasing to be frequent, this protection was 
considered of less and less consequence ; until at last, 

| as Camden observes, the Londoners slighted fenced 
cities, as fit for nothing bat women to live in, and 
looked upon their own to be safe, not by the assistance 
of stones, but the courage of its inhabitants. Year 
after year has witnessed the gradual destruction of the 
remains of this ancient enclosure, until, with the ex- 
ception of a bastion in Cripplegate Churchyard, the 
portion behind Trisky-comere of which I am about to 
speak, a continuation of it forming the back wall of 

Mr. Atkinson’s hemp warehouse in Cooper’s-row, and 
a few inconsiderable fragments to be found in the 
street to which it gives its name, it has been entirely 
swept away.* — A J - 

The portion in question is also now threatened with 
destraction; and the object of this communication is, 
in aid of other efforts which have been made, to induce 
those who have authority to reconsider the matter, 
with the view of avoiding this objectionable step if pos- 
title. Itis intended to build a church on the vacant 
ground in George-street, with the special object of af- 
fording accommodation to the maeters, officers, and 
seamen of the ships in the docks and the river; and it 
is considered that the site of the old wail “is essential 
for the satisfactory completion of the church.” A me- 
morial was presented to the Common Council from 
members of the Metropolis Churches Fund, in February 
last, praying them to “ grant permission for the re- 
moval of the materials of the wail, and to convey to her 
Msjesty’s Commis-ioners, for building additional 
churches, the ground on which the wall now stands.” 
This the Common Council granted; so that the fate of 
the wall is decided, unless those gentlemen in whose 
hands it is placed can be led to regard the sul.ject ina 
fresh point of view. Their object is unquestionably an 
excellent one: far be it from me, even if I had the 
power, to throw the least impediment in the way of it. 
The gentlemen who are interesting themselves in ef- 
fecting it are of undoubted character and worth, and I 
cannot kelp concluding that the proposal! to destroy the 
wall was made in the first instance without serious 
consideration, and that, now public opinion has been 
strongiy expressed on the subject, other means will be 
taken to obtain sufficient ground for their purpose, or 
that the plan of the proposed church will be altered so 
as to adapt it to the land already in their possession. 

The length of the wail is 48 feet, irrespective of a part 
of it which forms the end of some adjoining premises : 
the height next Triuity-square is from 20 to 25 feet, and 
the thickness, as nearly as can be estimated, about 6 
feet. In times Jess eminent for the preservation of 
aucient monameuts than the present day, it was coped 
with brickwork, and strengthened at the northern angle, 
snd is consequently ina tolerably good state of repair. 
Itis faced on both sides with masonry in courses (the 
interior being of rabble work), and shows occasional 
layers of Roman bricks. On the west side the facing 
Consists in parts of alternate courses of square and flat 
Stones, and the Roman bricks are few in number and 
Very itregularly placed, so as to lead to the belief that 
. 7 reconsiructed perhaps in the Norman period. 
Wn the other side, however, some vaults which adjoined 
ive Wall having been destroyed and the ground cleared 
rapide considerable portion is exposed to view—which 
Ges thee beeen Roman wall, probably not less 

rie a uuudred years old, yet still quite eound and 
e ».-8€ masonry is of broad squared stones, sys- 
ae bonded ; and there are two or more con- 
onan layers of Roman bricks, agreeing pre- 
by ea os reainants of the original wall described 
put of an — _ Dr. Woodward, who examined 
pulled old wail in 1707, when some houses were 
whieh on in Camomile-street, measured the bricks 
1419 oy a it very accurately, and found them 

. The £,116 10in. broad, and 1 3-10 in. in thick- 





effecting. 
the present with the past—awakeners of sentimen 


much after regret and condemnation. 
“ Past and future are the wings 
On whose support, harmoniously conjoined, 


-—~- Moves thereat spirit of haman knw “ledge.” 
The importance of the stuiy of antiquity, notwith- 


has elsewhere ventured to remark), to reward the la- 
bours of the antiquary with ri licule and pron te 


preservation of a piece of pottery, or the noting down 
of the manners and customs of past ages, as the mere 
idlings of weak minds; and that he, who 80 employed 
himself, was not merely 


the works of this class of men is now, however, better 
understood, and therefore more duly appieciated. 
Through the exertions of these “ musiy” antiquaries, 
the civilised world is able (if we may so speak) to look 
back upon itself, and contemplate, in a great degree, 
its actuel state, so far as regards the Arts which 
flourished, the sciences which were understood, and 
the consequent position of the people, at various pe- 
riods of its age; and that, too, not merely in the ac- 
counts of contemporary and succeeding writers, but in 
the very results of these Arts so practised—in the coins 
used; the dresses worn; the furniture employed in 
their houses; and the buildings raised for ecclesiasti- 
cal, for warlike, or for domestic purposes.’’* 

The architecture of a people especially offers im- 
portant evidence, in the absence of written records, 


the state of society at each particular period, and hints 
at the degree of knowledge possessed by individuals, 
or by the people at large. As the comparative anato- 
mist can from one bone determine the size, the shape, 
and the habits of an animal, which he has neituer seen 
nor heard of, so may we almost discover, from the 
ruined buildings of a people, their prevailing habits, 
their religion, their government, and the state of civi- 
lization to which they had arrived. 

Not to digress, however, from the immediate subjcet 
of this communication. The proposed demolition of 
the remaining portion of London Wall affords anuther 
instance of the advantaze that might result from the 
establishment of a public board for the preservation of 
our ancient monuments, similar to the Comité Histo- 
rique des Arts et Monumenz, of Paris, who, when local 
requirements threatened the destrection of what in 
reality belongs to the whole nation, might interpose 
their authority, and prevent the contemplated injury. 
In the present case it is to be hoped that the Society of 
Antiquaries will not failas a body to use their influence 
for the protection of the wall. Ata recent meeting of 
the Royal Institute of Architects, the writer, at the 
request of a large number of gentlemen, brought the 
matter under their notice. The Marquis of Northamp- 
ton, who was in the chair, expressed a hope that the 
wall might be saved, and suggested that the Council 
of the Institute should communicate with the Society 
of Antiquaries, with a view to the presentation of a 
joint memorial on the subject. The Council of the In- 
stitute adopted the suggestion, and it is to be hoped 
that such a representation will consequently be made 
to the excellent gentlemen with whom the fate of the 
wall now rests, as to lead to its preservation whole and 
uninjured. Whether so or not, the writer feels he has 
but performed a duty in raising his feeble protest 
against the destruction of a most valaable and inter- 
esting memorial of the early history of the City. 
GeorGt Gopwin. 





THE FRESCOES OF SCHNORR. 


S1r,—In p. 149 of the Ant-Un10n, under the head of 
“ Rapid Work,” it is said, “Schnorr, with the aid of 
his assistants, completed in three months six fresco 
paintings, each twenty fect long.” The authority is 
the “ Kunst Blatt’ (a very respectable one in some 
points of view. 1 wish I saw it regularly now). Now, 
what are these “assistants?” Some are accom- 
plished artists, é. ¢., men, it is true often young men, 
who design and execute their own works — there 
being parts allotted to them in harmony with the gene- 





wittees bricks in the wall now in question, measured 
~~ ta membrance of Woodward’s dimensions, I 
layer, faced wate and 14 in. thick. The double 
Beuures altoret hee ‘a ae between the bricks, 
Most layer, or } 
tthe masonr 
this vp to the 
af. Tin, 


From the top of the lower- 
that next the ground, to the layer above 
y measures 3 ft.6in.; from the top of 
hext double layer, the masonry measures 


Of the value of this interesti i iqui 
§ ing relic of antiquity, the 
or ae of preserving it as a portion of the ‘past 
Monuments of 4 the future, I would speak strongly. 
NCES, Nati z mie description become historical evi- 
Othe on. portant, and are continually found 
in our “oe service when tracing those changes 
r Male and manners which time is constantly 
dn Ot interestin ticul siete candles 
Strype’s editi § particu ars of the old wall, see 
oKaight’s “ London’) “ Survey,” chap. ii., p. 7. 


vol. i., p. 160. 
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ral design of the great master (Schnorr); the subject 


| and character being given forth from him. But ¢ y 
| are not usually employed on the “great frescos, but 


on the minor pieces and accessory detail. | know one 


| of them who did—and did very creditably—20 or 30 


feet of work in this way without any interference on the 
part of Schnorr, save an approval, a kind of “I have 
settled and do approve,” &c. Others of the employes 
are men well skilled in the mechanical part of the paint- 
ing (the paintings alluded to are encaustic, not fresco), 
and perfectly equal to carry out those parts of the work 
intrusted to them, especially as Schnorr su rvises and 
touches up. The “ manufacturing system ? you smile 
at it), if properly managed through a properly educated 
class of men, is not a bad one—if my humble opinion 
(I admit grounded on small means of judging) be al- 
lowed to offered. But in Engiand I dou ot its 
adoption or success. Again, why remark on the “ mus- 





They are links in a chain which connects 
silent teachers—and have never been destroyed without 


standing some few apparent proofs to the co 
now very universally admitted. “ It was at moog Sa 
the custom, ai ongst the peop'e generally (as the writer 


consider the invesiigation of a ruined building, the | 


s unworthy of praise, but de- | 
serving of censure for misapplying time. The value of 


towards the elucidation of their history; perbaps we | 
may say the most important, for it speaks pleinly of | 


| assuredly one of the finest ever 


Ne 
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” 
aan This is frequently the only redeeming “ fea- 
Did not Raffaelle use his ? did not Ru 
et iat a ih anc tot maa oh 
success. ut 

ae | = . great extent. sant — 

ut I am now to tell you what I wish in my soul I 
need not. Schnorr’s great paintings, epoctaly those 
done latest, are, and bear on their faces signs of bein 
great manufacturing jobs! Hurried by his “ is 
with the king—having undertaken what he must have 
known he could not creditably perform—he has pro- 
duced unconsidered, undigested, uncorrected works, 
which many a German artist deplores as erroneously 
looked upon as specimens of the “ German school. 
The grouping is forced and often stale; the draw 
bad; the execution careless; but perhaps in two or 
three years it will all peal off—some have done so 





| already. 1 heard it a short time ago canvassed by some 


German artist, whether “ Schnorr would ever recover 
afyle after having been engaged in this picture-making.” 
lam, &c., J. 


HILTON’S ‘ST. PETER.’ 

Sir,—In your last number a sale of pictures was 
announced to take arm in August, belonging to Mr. 
William Bishop, of Plymouth, a gentleman well known 
as a strenuous advocate and liberal purchaser of the 
works of British artists. This collection, among man 
distinguished works, contains, I observe, the celebra 
a of ‘ The Angel delivering Peter from Prison,’ 

yY Hilton. Every one familiar with the exhibitions 
of the Roya! Academy must recollect this noble work, 
duced by the ia- 


| mented artist, and so fitted in effect and dimensions 





* “ The Churches of London,” vol. ii. 


angles of the square tow 


to adorn a great establishment that it cannot but ex- 
cite surprise that it was not purchased for a church or 
public hall, instead of being allowed to find its way 
into a private collection. ‘lhe proper destination of 
such a work, I should say, is the National Gallery. 
The specimen of Hilton contained there is cortaialy 
a very agreeable one, but it is too smal. to admit of 
that full development of grand conception and execu- 
tive power manifested in * The Angel and St. Peter.’ 
The picture is a fine example of genuine historic style, 
being equally free from the meagreness of the earlier 
schools and the careless exuberance of the latter; and, 
at a time when the attention of our rising artists will, 
happily, be directed towards the performance of great 
historical works, it would form an invaluable object for 
their study and contemplation. 
1 am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
AN AMATEUR. 

(We perfectly — with our ———— and 
earnestly hope so fine an opportunity of augmenting 
the National Gallery wiil not be lost.) 


PATRONAGE OF BRITISH ART. 

Sir,—I beg to atk, whether you consider that the 
Art-Union of London is oy in purchasing for a 
prizebolder the work of Mr, Jacobi, which, it appears, 
they have purchase’. For my own part, I think the 
Committee have acted not only improperly, but ille- 
galiy, in having made this purchase. It is far from my 
wish to say or do anything that can poueties this In- 
stitution, which, to my knowledge, has produced im- 
mense benefit; but I think it right we should have your 
opinion on this subject. 

Your obliged and faithful servant, 
AN ARTIST. 

[We certainly cannot consider the Committee justi- 
fied in having made this bargain. Lf it be not actually 
opposed to their laws, it is at least opposed to the spirit 
of them—to the very principle of their existence: “ to 
advance the interests of British Art.” We say we wen | 
as to the merits of the picture, whether it is calculat 
to improve or deteriorate the public taste; we know 
that these glaring out-of-the-way whimsicalities have 
their adinirers, and the ** prizeholder’”’ may really have 
been persuaded that be has actually gained a a 
but we have now a precedent for the importation of 
ship-loads of unvendable works of Art from Germany 
and France. We know full well that, for some reason 
or other, it was determined Mr. Jacobi’s picture should 
not leave the walls of Suffolk-street unsold. A despe- 
rate attempt was made to sell it at Manchester: it 
failed there; but has been thrust upon some silly wight 
as of the actual value of 4200—nay, 200 guineas! For 
it would appear that, although a ohnny New- 
comb’s prize was only 200 pounds, the artist, or his 
agent, would not bate a penny—200 guineas !} 


EE 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


Tue works directed to be carried on under the 
inspection, and according to the plan submitted by 
Mr. Barry, are we believe, now fast approachin 

their completion. Unless they have been rubjected 
to alterations, these may be considered as com- 
prising in their main features the formation of a 
terrace on the north side in front of the Gallery, 
165 feet long, and 32 wide, with a flight of steps at 





each end to the area below. This terrace is pro- 


to have also two large oblong pedestals for 

ups of sculpture, and circular ones for candela- 
ra, at the foot of the flights of steps and the 
s Cockspur-street and 
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the Strand. The wall and balustrade of the terrace 
will be 14 feet high. The north and south sides 
are to be enclosed by ornamental stone fronts ; and 
the area of the square covered with asphaltum. 
By this means it is hoped to give (and “‘ Barry told 
the flattering tale,’’) an incre apparent height 
to the Gallery. How far however this will be 
realized, can be determined only by actual —_y 
The want of elevation in the National Gallery, 
littleness of all the features, and the number of 
parts into which it is divided, are so many circum- 
stances which stamp it with an insignificance that 
neither stilting nor decorative ornaments can 
entirely remove. You may make it less ugly, it 
can hardly be made great ; never indeed was so finea 
spot for architectural display, and obtained one at 
such great cost, so utterly thrown away. Architects, 
men of taste, sculptors, and the public, if not 
discriminative, at least discordant, generally, in 
opinion on such points, have condemned the 
jilkins National Gallery with a wonderful 
uniformity of censure; and justly so: it will bear 
neither improvement nor criticism. Nor has the 
evil rested here; instead, we submit, of bounding 
the area so obtained by masses of buildings possess- 
ing great breadth of effect, exhibiting uniformity and 
design, one pile has been added to another, and 
stucco called in to foil the ugliness of stone. Let 
any one survey the scene. ‘Towards the east arises 
a row of houses, the facade of which straggles 
towards heaven, with not one feature, except 
**Morley’s Hotel,” in goldletters,upon which theeye 
can rest with pleasure ; and this is crowned by roofs 
displaying every variety of zinc tubes for the cure 
of smoky chimneys. On the west we have the 
Union Cluband the College of Physicians; intended, 
doubtless, to convey the impression of one build- 
ing. And how is this effected? The mass is 
divided into a vast surface of white and black ; life 
and death, the very symbolism of the antagonist 
principle of the Club and the College. ‘hat 
indeed can bear, externally, more evident tokens 
of its | moet and use than this latter edifice? 
Nothing living ;—but the old lady, and the bird in 
the cage beneath the portico, was ever seen within its 
walls. The door is opened, it is said, by the shade 
of the Animated Skeleton, and the M.D.’s are at- 
tended by the ghosts of their departed Fellows. It 
is the Morgue of London, the tabooed corner of 
west-end civilization. It is essentially medical : 
the very draughts which sweep across its threshold 
are black. But are there no commissioners? Sure- 
ly, if the Union flaunts like a bride in white, the 
College should not be allowed to turn its back upon 
its fair neighbour in a rusty suit of dingy black, 
like a sulky and disconsolate undertaker. Would 
not the street-effect be greater if the contrast were 
less? Weare fond of change, but not so abso- 
lutely from cleanliness to dirt. It was the custom 
some short time since, to send out pills—we are 
not sure that it was an invention of Morison’s— 
in boxes of black with white rims. Contra. This 
was singularly typical of the results consequent 
upon — their contents, but was not the idea 
borrowed from this spot, the contrast hence sug- 
gested ? 
But the principal feature of the square, if not 
according to Euclid, at least according to Railton, 
isthe column. The height of this will be 170 feet, 
instead of 203, as originally planned, being 22 feet 
lower than the spire of St. Martin's Church. Mr. 
Barry's opinion of the effect it would have upon 
the Gallery is now entirely borne out. Viewed from 
Whitehall, the stylobate conceals the entire centre 
extending to the columns in front of the gateways 
in breadth, and nearly the whole height of the 
podium ; looking from the west side, indeed, 
from Whitehall, nothing can be less imposing than 
the broken niches of buildings that first meet the 
eye; to which no distance can lend enchantment, 
except the Irish one—the distance out of sight. 
Yet we do not condemn the Nelson Column for 
hiding the National Gallery: upon the contrary, we 
are ogee A walking-stick, a scaffold-pole, 
or the respectable old lady who once sold fruit 
upon the same spot, would produce a similar 
effect. The elevation of the National Gallery 
would be diminished by a row of pins. But in 
what manner will the column be completed? Some 
objection has been raised to a possible donation of 
the surplus metal for the City monument to the 
Duke of Wellington, for the purpose of the Nelson 
memorial, on the ground that cannon taken at 
Waterloo should not decorate the column of the 
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. For ourselves, we are not so 
nice-minded. object is a national one, the 
hero British, and if the metal be French, it is 
properly used upon a Nelson trophy. We are 
farther to consider the necessity of the case. In 
what state are the funds. The sum subscribed in 
1840 was, we believe, £18,000; the estimated 
ex for the entire completion of the column 
£28,000 ; to include the bas-reliefs, and the lions 
of granite at the base. There was then a consider- 
able deficiency, which we know not whether the 
liberality of the public has made good. Surely it 
is a point of honour to raise a becoming tribute to 
Nelson ; surely the position being the most favour- 
able for any national work of Art, we ought at 
least to exert ourselves to save one from the 
wreck of taste around. And the Boccius light—is 
that still to be considered as a public exhibition ; 
a monument of parochial or Woods and Forests 
authority? Is it to be improved, or indicted? As 
regards its top, we have no hesitation to state we 
consider it remarkably light—with respect to its 
base, extremely heavy; but is it to remain, is 
Trafalgar-square to have the benefit of its existence, 
as a foil for ever? If it be a public convenience, 
it should be made a public ornament. If neither, 
removed. Nometropolisin Europe possesses finer 
opportunities for street decoration ; yet there is not 
an open space, circus, square, or oval—made, pur- 
chased, or accidentally acquired—that is not 
instantly, we know no fitter word, churchwardened. 
A foreigner would conceive the English idea of a 
public monument to be invariably oleme-sent, or 
a Bridge-street obelisk ; and whilst charity would 
teach him what he should forget, St. Paul’s and the 
Abbey could afford him the best examples of what 
he should avoid. 

We propose to continue our notices, not only 
of exteriors, but interiors; to direct attention to 
points of immediate interest, public works, and 
progressive improvements, and, whenever we can, 
of taste. Upon this last topic, we fear we shall 
have but little cause to apologize for intrusion. 


. 
——aS 


THE INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS. 
WE may consider the Institute as formed. It en- 
rols, we understand, above 200 members ; and it is 
not unlikely that number will be doubled during 
the present month. For ourselves, we feel com- 
pelled to speak of it with considerable caution—a 
caution not arising from disrespect; but because 
we are really unable to arrive at any positive conclu- 
sion from a knowledge of facts—other than those 
supplied by the prospectus that has been submitted 
to us, and which introduces us to no names ex- 
cept the solitary one of ‘‘ James Fahey, Hon. 
Sec ” 


As, therefore, it is ushered before the world under 
no auspices calculated to secure attention, it fol- 
lows as matter of course that it rests its hope of 
success merely on its own merits—the good it will 
produce to the artists, collectively and individually. 

Let us not be mistaken, however ; we know many 
members of the council; and cannot hesitate to 
say that their association with the society must 
entirely remove all idea that anything but the best 
**intentions”’ exist. They are gentlemen—several 
of them at least—whose high characters and dis- 
tinguished talents would confer honour upon any 
society. 

But we question if staprLitry can be secured 
without the co-operation of individuals who are the 
——— heads of the profession. Still much 
good may be done; some of the objects held in 
view may be obtained ; and artists may be brought 
to think and act together for the advantage of each 
and all. 

Under existing circumstances, when unquestion- 
ably we are furnished with some reasons why we 
should hesitate to give an opinion, we cannot do 
fairer —as regards the Institute and ourselves— 
than publish the whole of the ‘‘ ADDRESS OF THE 
Counciv” and the ‘‘ Summary of the Laws of the 

Institute.”’ 

ADDRESS OF THE COUNCIL. 
_ “ The grand object of the Institute of the Fine Arts 
is to unite, by intellectual and social means, the inte- 
rests of artists, and to attempt to establish a free and 


liveral intercourse between the patrons, the lovers of 
Art, and its professors. 


“ Considering the circumstances in which the in- 


terests of Art are involved, the causes become ap- | 





parent by, which hey are afte, 
indica yw the progress and welf 
both of Art and artists ihened, an 
a = and meee ny + ay SO ae mus. 
* In contemplating the nature and attri 
in looking back upon its history and the cresnas Att 
under which it has progressed and declined, in view! 
the present atate of society, and in consideri the 
station and condition of artist, together with the 
advan should possess for the 


it is fully apparent that 
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and a course ig 


it is necessary he 
success — ones of - Art, 
many acles oppose his progress, whic 
aore Fame Sate be remove, an which i pce 
would yield to certain means, back 
vente will be the at) of per got 
w e object this society to 
define, a ator = oo on fd ind 
erve, in looking to cause and eff 
successful in Art are those principally ey hy 
favoured by circumstances; and although we are fully 
aware that these cannot confer genius upon aspirants 
= —- is tare | - oe that they are capable of 
checking its operation, eating its obj 
effecting its utter destruction. s wae 

“If we look at the progress of Art, we shall see that 
whilst it continued to struggle alone and unaided, it did 
nothing; after a while it attracted attention, excited an 
interest, and, presently, those who until then had looked 
with coldness and indifference upon its condition began to 
warm in its favour, to listen, to learn, to study, to enjoy, 
and at last tofeelan affectionate regard for itsproductious | 
and its interests ; and some even who had no relish for 
its beauties still found themselves capable of sympa- | 
thizing with those they saw struggling in its cause, 
and thus an alliance was formed, which became the 
groundwork of its establishment, and the guarantee 
of its prosperity and success. 

“It wonld be out of place to discuss the mode in 
which this alliance, this union of forces, has been found 
operating : but made up, as it is, of mutual sympathies, 
the interchange of intelligences, and a species of inter- 
tuition, it must, as a matter of course, have led to great 
and mutual advantages, and been productive of excel- 
lence in Art on the one hand, and of the establishment 
and refinement of taste on the other. 

“It is greatly to undervalue patronage to regard it 
only as the source from whence the painter draws the 
means of existence. To know Art only through the 
medium of its productions, however important that 
knownelge may be, is still defective when compared 
with that acquirement which is only to be obtained by 
a free and liberal intercourse with its professors. Leo- 
nardi da Vinci, dying in the arms of Francis 1., 
indicates something more than the cold relation of 
buyer and seller. If we refer to men who have stood 
forward in public observation and respect, who have 
been the benefactors of art and the arbiters of taste, 
we shall find them to have been such as did not 
disdain to become the allies of the artist,—to join in 
the spirit of his operations, to participate in hisac- | 
quirements, to enter into his feelings and 
to comprehend his motives, to learn his objects, andto 
know his means; to look with his ons, to feel | 
with his sensations, and to think with his thoughts:— | 
whoever first learnt to think and feel, in the mode of 
the gente, first exercised the faculty of taste. — 4. | 

“There is every reason to believe, that it is this alli- 
ance, in its various modifications and extent, Se 
ration of which may be denominated the mutual faculty, 
which has lifted Art from its first lowly Compe 344 
tained and carried it to its greatest elevation, ee 
will, whenever more powerful influences mest « oa 
in friendly co-operation, be the means destined 
it to the highest point of excellence it is ever 
to attain.”’ 


SUMMARY OF THE LAWS OF THE INSTITUTE OF THE 
FINE ARTS. ‘ 

“ That it shall be formed to facilitate a ceneeel inter- 
course of the members of the profession -_ co 
of Art; to effect which, suitable premises 4 
as soon as the funds of the Institute shall permit. 

“That the Institute sball be essentialy 4m ! 
pendent and deliberative nent. and shall Lede _ 
or connect itself with any Exhibition or 
struction in Art. 

“ That the subscription shall be one guinea annually, 

yable in advance. 7 - 
Pee That all artists, by profession, shall be eligible #8 


mthat ‘men eminent in station and acquittal be 
literature, — or ai -eagned res 
ligible as honorary mem : 7 e 
eng That the council be empowered, in onde ~y' 
elect honorary members, free from 
—. committee, consisting of tusive beret 
shall be appointed annually, whose busine s ecientiie 
to correspond with artists and literary and Sehr | 
men, and lay the result of their communicati® 
the council, at the quarterly meetings. 
honorary members, or free honorary ™' 
be equally eligible to be elected pee 
“It is preposed to hold six gene 
nually, at which papers iltuatrar 
the society = oe saat, 
rary members, free w... 
spondents, are invited to contribute. 
ve it is also the intention of the societ 
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y to publish, at | 
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convenient times, a journal of its transactions. 1 
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VARIETIES. 

Visrrors TO THE CARTOONS. — Amount 
ceived and number of visitors during the fort- 
sight, when a charge of one shilling admission 
for each person was made :— 


Number of persons (12 days) 18,290 
Ditto to private view ee as 666 
Namber of catalogues sold ~~ Se 
M received (including for cata- 

loge os -» £1108 8s. 


Of this sum, one thousand pounds has been 
expended, in ten AWARDS of £100 each, to ten 
contributors of cartoons not entitled to prizes. 
The remainder of the receipts will be devoted to 
the payment of expenses— printing catalogues, &c. 
It is difficult to arrive at a correct estimate of the 
sumber of persons admitted on the “ free days.” * 

Taz SECRETARY TO THE FINE ARTS CoM- 
wission—C. L. Eastlake, Esq., R.A.—has re- 
ceived from his Royal Highness Prince Albert a 
present of a diamond ring, of great value, in tes- 
timony of his high appreciation of Mr. East- 
lake's services in forwarding the objects of the 
Commission. We rejoice to record an incident no 
less honourable to the illustrious originator of the 
commission than to the distinguished artist by 
whom it has been conducted to results which 
even already form a glory of the age and country. 
We understand that the autograph letter which 
accompanied the gift is such as to render that 
gift immeasurably more valuable in the estima- 
tion of the receiver. The public owe to Mr. 
Eastlake a debt which cannot be so soon dis- 
charged ; it is one that may be paid by the satis- 
faction he will receive in having done more 
within a year to elevate his profession than any 
single individual has been able to achieve in 
halfacentury. To that profession he has ren- 
dered incalculable service—service tangible, solid, 
and substantial. We know’ that in Art and in 
Literature both, it bas been said, and generally 
believed, that “benefits conferred” are too fre- 
quently taken by those who obtain them as 
“ tecompenses earned ;” and that, consequently, 
for such benefits thanks are not only not re- 
quired, but ought not to be paid. For our own 
parts we entertain no such opinion, and should 
heartily rejoice to see that artists and men of 
letters are not behind corn-law leaguers and 
cotton-printers, in their willingness to recognise 
4 great and important benefit to individuals as 
well as to the mass. 

PUBLICATION OF THE CARTQONS.—We per- 
ceive that Messrs. Longman have issued an an- 
nouncement of their intention to publish en- 
sravings of the eleven prize cartoons, in outline, 
at a price of four guineas. The charge is far too 
wt seouk of the kind at the cost of one gui- 
wile certainly answer, but persons able anc 

ig to give for it four times that sum are com- 
paratively few, neither do we believe that the 

| publicareas yet sufficiently familiar with the ap- 
| Parently naked style of outline to be able to appre- 
| tate it. We hope, however, that our view may 
er to be erroneous, and that the work will be 
~ t wpe The enterprising publishers 
| fone pSmatde the artists in a most liberal 
er. We believe copies of the cartoons will 

Printed by one of the illustrated newspapers— 
‘procedure which both th i 
lengmen choed , e artists and Messrs. 

should take steps to prevent. 

read nTiEaS FROM THE Cartoons. — Al- 

. ee have occurred to show the advan- 

Mr fweend arise out of the cartoon exhibition. 

po Any. wracnel has received a commission to 

the ode a of the subject of his cartoon at 

| ofthe of 200 guineas. We believe other cases 
€ Kind have occurred, 

HE QUEEN’s SUMMER-HOoUSE in Buck- 


inghameg; - 
gham-gardens is nearly completed, and the 
| counted ms the attendants in Westminster Hall having 
rratis dy 4 visitors for a certain time on one of the 
ley then’ sh reckoned that there could not have been 
000 persons in the whole day. 
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frescoes produced by Maclise, Ross, Uwins, 
Stanfield, and Landseer, to whom her Majesty 
and the Prince intrusted the adornment of this 
enviable spot, are spoken of by the chosen few 
who have been fortunate enough to see them 
a8” being Moré than successful. “The subject 
chosen was Comus,* and the illustrations are, 
though of a small size, full of subject and inter- 
est. It is said that Landseer completed his 
between sunrise and sunset, Mr. Eastlake’s is 
still untouched : he has been so occupied with 
the Commission that he has not had leisure, we 
have heard, to do more than sketch his subject. 
To point the moral of the tale is his privi.ege, 
and it is of all, the portion which he is best cal- 
culated to illustrate. Her Majesty and the 
Prince have taken the greatest possible interest 
in the progress of the adornment, visiting it 
themselves repeatedly, without state or cere- 
mony. We hope the example they have shown 
in appropriating this branch of Art to such 
a purpose will be followed by those of our no- 
bility whose princely fortunes enable them to 
joy in the pure and high Art which such men 
can present to them. 

PRINCE ALBERT has received as a present 
twelve statuettes in metal, representing the 
emperors of the house of Bavaria, executed by 
Schwanthaler, of colossal size, in the throne- 
room at Munich. In order that such artists as 
might be anxious to compete for the execution of 
sculpture in the House of Lords should see in 
what way Schwanthaler had treated similar sub- 
jects, he sent them to Gwydir House for their in- 
spection. It was kindly and considerately done. 
We have reason to rejoice indeed that the Prince 
feels so personally interested in the advancement 
and prosperity of British Art. 

FRESCO.—We apprehend we have greatly ex- 
aggerated the difficulty of dealing with the (to us) 
new material, and believe that much less prac- 
tice than we imagined will make us perfect in the 
méchanique of theart. A letter, signed “ A Tra- 
veller,” has been addressed to the Spectator, 
from which we extract the following important 
passage :— 

*** Fresco’ has a grand sound in the ears of men ig- 
norant of the practice of Art. They know the ‘ Stanze 
of the Vatican’ were painted in fresco by Raffaelle, and 
the ‘ Capella Sistina’ by Michael Angelo; and because 
this mode of working has not been much practised in 
England, they think it confers critical consequence to 
assert that English artists cannot doit. Not so, how- 
ever, says the most experienced fresco-painter of the 
age. I Ceapened to be at Sir Robert Peel’s when the 
Director Cornelius, on his last visit to England, was 
courted to give his opinion on the subject; and from 
long personal acquaintance I know Cornelius to be an 
honest man and no flatterer. He said, English artists 
seemed to him to be especially qualified to me eXx- 
cellent fresco-painters: the harmonious arrangement 
of colour, and the boldness of execution for which tiey 
are remarkable, would add a new charm to the Art in 
their hands. When deficient drawing was suggested as 
an impediment, he said, the necessity of preparing 
elaborate cartoons would compel a mode of study that 
had never yet been called for in England; and it was 
not just to presume the talent could not be found till 
the call were made. In the case of decorating the 
Houses of Parliament, he recommended the immediate 
arrangement of subjects, and setting about the designs, 
though the walls might not be ready to receive painting 
for some years.”” 

Tue CoLLECTION oF R. VERNON, Esq. 
(50, PALL MALL).—This collection may be seen, 
any Monday or Thursday, between the hours of 
two and four, by tickets, which may be obtained 
of the President of the Royal Academy, Messrs. 
Jones, E. Landseer, Chalon, Eastlake, Etty, 
Leslie, and Stanfield ; to ourselves, also, the va- 
luable privilege has been extended of intro- 
ducing persons who, we have reason to know, 
will appreciate the rarest treat the Arts can 
supply in this kingdom. If the reader will refer to 
the ArT-Unron, No. 2, he will find some account 
of the collection. Since then, however, it has been 


* Mr. Macready’s gorgeous Masque of Comus had been 
laid aside at Drery Lane; but when be heard that her 
Majesty bad issued her command for the purpose we 
have named, with his usual liberality, he invited the 
artists to the House, and repeated the Masque for their 
particular enjoyment and advantage. 
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completely renovated. Every picture that ap- 
proached inferiority, or, rather, which seemed not 
80 good as the artist might produce, has been re- 
moved, and its place occupied by the best work of 
the master ; every work (without one exception, 
save in cases of artists who were dead before 
Mr. Vernon began to form it) having been pro- 
cured direct from the easel, and not by the inter- 
vention of a dealer. It is not enough to say, 
therefore, that the collection is first-rate ; it is as 
perfect, at all events, as the combined efforts of 
British artists could make it. To attempt any 
description of the assembled works is at present 
out of the question: merely to name them would 
occupy several columns. We may do so, how- 
ever, when we have greater command of space. It 
is enough to say that here will be found, at least, 
one example of every British artist of admitted 
genius —that example being, in nearly every 
instance, the best work his pencil has produced. 
Here a right notion may be formed of the capa- 
bilities of British Art;* and to this glorious 
gallery every foreigner should be especially di- 
rected. We have sent several to examine it, and 
found them departing for the Continent with a very 
different estimate of our powers than that with 
which they would have departed if they had seen 
only our public exhibitions. The collection has, 
of course, cost an immense sum—a sum that 
would sound more like a nation’s expenditure 
(abroad !) than the expenditure of a private gen- 
tleman out of a private fortune. All honour to so 
veritable a patron—so true a patriot! and this 
done—without the blast ofa single trampet—with 
as much unpretending modesty as genuine libe- 
rality. Be it remembered that there is not a 
single work in the gallery that has not been 
produced by a British artist, painter, or sculptor. 

BELL’s STATUE OF DoroTHEA.—The marble 
statue of ‘ Dorothea,’ the work of Mr. J. Bell, has 
been purchased by the Marquis of Lansdowne : 
another instance of the enlightened and judicious 
patronage of the most noble peer. We rejoice 
that this graceful and beautiful production of a 
most accomplished mind should have reached a 
destination worthy of it, for’ the collection at 
Bowood, although not extensive, is perhaps the 
most perfect in Great Britain. 

BRITISH MuseuM.—The number of visits 
paid by artists and students during the past year 
to the galleries of sculpture inthe British Museum 
has been 5627, and the number of visitors to the 
print-room 8781. This, although an increase, is 
small, considering the immense advantages sup- 
plied by the various collections. Artists are not 
generally aware that the means of procuring ac- 
cess to these advantages are easy. Any young 
gentleman, whose respectability is known, making 
an application, and explaining bis object, to 
either of the trustees—or obtaining, as he may 
easily do, a personal introduction to the proper 
officers—will be at once admitted. 

Britisn InstrTUTION CaTaLocuEs.—We 
are bound to utter some complaint concerning the 
price of the British Institution catalogue of the 
works of deceased masters. It contains just seven 
printed pages, in large type, with “meadows of 
margin,” for which the directors permit the sum of 
one shilling to be asked and taken—one penny be- 
ing in reality above the true value, in proportion 
tothe cost. We are sure that it is only necessary 
to draw attention to this fact to procure a just 
and necessary change. 

THE wausneres AND Ne.son Monv- 
MENTS.—A mass of gun metal remaining at the 
disposal of the committee of the City Wellington 
Statue, its appropriation has been sought by the 
committees respectively of the Nelson Column 
and the West-end Wellington Testimonial. By 
the latter it is urged that, for a monument to the 
Duke of Wellington, the material best suited is 


* Since Mr. Vernon announced his intention to open 


his gallery, it has been visited by his a 


i d suite, the Duke an 
a wy Ay Francis Egerton, and a large number 
of noble 
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assuredly the gun metal captured in his cam- 
paigns ; on the other hand, it is claimed by the 
committee of the Nelson Column, on the score 
of poverty. A meeting has taken place at the 
Mansion-house for the determination of the 
claims; but the matter is yet undecided. In 
such disputes sculptors and artists cannot them- 





! 


selves interfere ; although, generally, they suffer | 


from the evil impressions which get abroad in 
consequence of such contentions. We cannot 
blame a committee-man for the entertainment of 
a decent anxiety for the discharge of his trust, 
but assuredly all reckless and “thick and thin” 
exertion of patronage is most disgusting. This 
we conceive to be entirely an affair of the 
Government: there is surely old gun metal 
enough for both purposes; and it is to be la- 
mented that for such purposes it should be 
withheld. 


VANDALISM IN Municu.—It appears that 
“ during the night of Sunday, the 2nd ult., the 
frescoes which decorated the arcades of the royal 
residence at Munich were so injured by some 
pointed instrument as to be now wholly undis- 
tinguishable.” When, some years ago, the taste 
and liberality of the King of Bavaria commis- 
sioned and encouraged the execution of these 
works of Art—which, although of secondary ex- 
cellence, were yet of importance, as tending to 
nourish and improve the educated sensibilities 
of the people—it was a debated question whether 
the public should be admitted, and if admitted, 
whether they should not be so ander the sur 
veillance of sentinels. The point was finally 
decided by the King in a memorable expression— 
“No sentinels: there shall be nothing between 
my people and their intcllectual enjoyment of the 
BEAUTIFUL.” Nor was there; neither were the 
King’s hopes defeated : for months the people were 
admitted—and “ See,” said one of the artists who 
had decorated the walla, “there is not a speck 
upon the frescoes ;’’ and years have since only 
added to the security of months. The present 
injury is supposed to be a personal act of spite, 
and is as much denounced as such an act can be; 
but it is yet to be determined whether, althongh 
the injury be national, the agent is one of the 
lower classes of the people. 


SANGIOVANNI.—We visited the studio of 
Sangiovanni (23, Nassau-street, Middlesex Hos- 
pital), the other day, and were much pleased 
with his varied single figures and groups. 
He wishes it to be known that he gvies les- 
sons in his exquisite art to those who desire 
to study it either professionally or for their own 
amusement; and, as in his peculiar branch 
of art he is unrivalled, those who desire to cul- 
tivate what may be called miniature modelling, 
would do well to receive his instructions. We 
described some time ago the studio of this cx- 
cellent artist, an Italian gentleman, who in his 
adversity lives by that which was the amusement 
of his prosperity. 

RAFFPAELLE.—We have seen at Messrs. Col- 
naghi’s, Pull-Mall East, two drawings, which all 
reasonable evidence declares to be by Raffaelle ; 
the one is ‘ David slaying Goliath,’ the other a 
‘Madonna and Child,’ which the present pro- 
prietor hopes to be able to trace to the original 
posssesors, the Ceccomani of Perugia. Both 
drawings have suffered neglect and ill treatment, 
and from their tattered condition must have been 
extremely difficult of restoration. The original 
picture for which this sketch is supposed to have 
been made is now in the possession of Samuel 
Rogers, Esq. Passavant, referring to that pic- 
ture in his life of Raffuclle, says, “ it is undoubt- 
edly by Raffaelle, and came from the Orleans 
Gallery to Mr. Rogers’ collection.” The compo- 
sition is extremely beautiful, and sufficiently 
Raffaelesque in character ; the lower parts of the 
figures are indistinct, but the heads are perfect. 
The drawing is executed freely in chalk and 
charcoal, on paper prepared with distemper. 
The cartoon of ‘ David slaying Goliath ’ is small, 
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composed of many figures, and accords with the 


painting in the Vatican. 


HoGaRTH.-—-There is at Mr. Gwennap’s, in 
Tichborne-street, a small collection of pictures 
by Hogarth, including particularly those painted 
by him for Vauxhall. Such was the condition 
of these pictures that they were sold at the late 
auction for four and five pounds each, and it was 
a matter of doubt whether they were worth the 
expense of cleaning. They were exposed to the 
free action of the atmosphere, and everywhere 
bore marks of the sandwich knife, which had 
been unhesitatingly thrust into them, under per- 
haps the inspiration of arrack punch; nor was 
this all—on occasions of the annual decorations 
they had received coats of varnish, until at length 
the painting left by Hogarth had entirely disap- 
peared. One of the subjects is ‘ Night,’ and, as 
usual, a satire: the scene is Charing-cross ; the 
life—the passengers of the Salisbury coach, and 
other figures ; and the season May, the 29th, ccle- 
brated in those days by illumination; a bonfire 
is blazing in the street, which has alarmed the 
horses, and upset the coach; and a gentleman, 
who has been spending the evening at “ The 
Rummer,” a then cclebrated tavern, is returning 
home under the escort of one of the waiters, who 
carries a lantern and his sword, which he is him- 
self unfit to be intrusted with. Another picture 
is‘ Evening ;’ the scene is near Sadler’s Wells; and 
the figures are a wealthy but hen-pecked trades- 
man and his wife, who are taking a stroll with 
their family near the “ Sir Hugh Myddelton,” a 
public-house still on the spot. In addition to 
these there are many other works by Hogarth, 
portraits and smaller pictures, of very great 
beauty. ‘Night’ is the property of Mr. Parkes, 
by whom it was purchased for £200. 


Tue Art-Unron Prizes.—We have reason 
to believe—and but that the proof is not of such 
a nature as to be produced, we should say we 
know—that several disgraceful “ bargains ” have 
been made relative to prizes allotted by the Art- 
Union, persons having openly sold their right 
for from 20 to 40 per cent. less than the fixed 
sum—and sold them in some iustances in public 
exhibition-rooms. This is a disgusting proce- 
dure, one which may do incalculable mischief to 
the profession, to the character of artists, to the 
Art-Union Society, and to the cause of Art. Of 
course the Art-Union Committee do all in their 
power to prevent the occurrence of so monstrous 
an evil; and we trust, whenever they have rea- 
sonable ground for suspicion, they make the in- 
quiries they are bound to make—positively refus- 
ing to pay the money if any dishonourable traffic 
shall be detected ; but public exposure will be 
the only safeguard, and this we shall certuinly 
make in cases where proofs are conclusive. If 
any artist lend Limself to this disgraceful mode 
of selling a picture, we hope that steps will be 
taken to prevent a prizeholder from in future 
selecting another of his works. According tothe 
principle of Art-Unions, a pitiful cleese-scraper 
may obtain a prize, and may be shabby enough 
to hawk it about from one exhibition-room to 
another, openly proclaiming, “‘I don’t want a 
picture, but I'll give my £80 prize for £60.” 
This cannot be prevented ; but if any artist were 
to take such a fellow at his word, give him the 
£60, and then go to the Art-Union (by deputy, 
that is to say), and buy his own picture for the 
sum of £80,thus making £20 by the transaction, 
we should know what term to apply to the bar- 
gain and the bargainer. 


ANCIENT FURNITURE.—We have seen, at 
Messrs. Pratt’s, in New Bond-street, some valu- 
able specimens of Florentine mosaic, especially a 
cabinet, inlaid and otherwise ornamented in a 
manner extremely rich and curious. The de- 
signs are birds, groups of flowers, &c., disposed 
with much taste, as to colour and general arrange- 
ment. Thecompletion of such a work must have 
occupied a series of years. Specimens of this 
mosaic are to be seen in the Palazzo Vecchio, at 





Florence, which have been fourteen 

gress, from first to last. In the pt tn 
are also many beautiful pieces of mar: i 
Louis Quatorze furniture, armour, &e, rg os 


TRACING PAPER.—We have receiy 
portion of tracing paper, sent us by » oe 
turer at 233, Strand. We have no hesitation in| 
pronouncing it the best we have hitherto oe 
witb, as being perfectly transparent, and retain. | 
ing, without any diminution of distinctness the | 
slightest or broadest ink line. The value of these 
qualities in tracing paper is sufficiently known to | 
artists, especially those who travel, who frequent! 
have only time enough to add to their mene. | 
randa a tracing, instead of a more finished sketch 


Creta Lavis.—We have inspect i 

tion of Mcssrs. Wolff and Son, of —. 
Spitalfields. CreTa Lavis are permanent 
coloured crayous of nearly every hue and tint. | 
differing essentially from those in general use, | 
inasmuch as they do not cast off, and are clearer | 
than chalk, retaining at the same time much 
softness and delicacy. We think they would be 
found useful to the sketcher, as they are portable 
not easily injured, and can be used upon White | 
or tinted paper. We can recommend them ¢- 
pecially to ladies, as we have seldom seen more 
charming specimens of flower-drawing than 
those produced by the Creta Lavvis:: the blue, 
generally so coarse in chalk, was singularly clear, 
and many of the landscapes and heads submitted | 
for our inspection proved that Mr. Wolff has 
made a valuable discovery. 
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LIST OF PICTURES, &c., SELECTED BY PRIZE- 
HOLDERS IN THE ART-UNION OF LONDON, 
Since Juxy 1, 1843. 
[The Title of Picture, Artist's Name, and Price.) 


From the Royal Academy, 
J. Kent, 802. ; Torre del l’Annunziata, G. E. Hering, 80. 
T. Lyons, 30/.; Interior of the Cathedral, lisa, 8. A. 
Hart, R.A., 20/. 
J. Hudson, 25/.; Crossing the Brook, T. Mogford, 25/. 


From the British Institution. 


— Wiikins, 50/.; The Old Oak Tree, G. E. Hering, 60/. 
be Egerton, 40/. ; The Highland Feud, R. R, M‘lan, 


402. 
J. Dowling, 302. ; Sunset, Mrs. J. B. Pratt, 31/. 10s. 
J. Price, 20/.; the Farewell, T. Clater, 20d. 
G. Russell, 15!.; Baraard Castle, Durham, W. Fowler, 
f. 


152. 
W. Brookes, 10/.; Sunday Morning, C. Martin, 10. 


From the Society of British Artists. 


D. Willis, 402. ; Broadridge Vale, Devon, J. W. Allen, 40. 

Z. A. Jessel, 25/.; Rouen Cathedra!, E. Hassell, 35/ 

E. Parritt, 25/.; Reminiscences of Bygone Days, H. J. 
Pidding, 35/. ; e 

G. ox 251. ¢ Temeaeg of the Kingdom of Naples, 
A. W. Elmore, 40/. 

F. G. White, 25/. ; Interior—North Wales, C. Baxter, 25. 

H. Wood, 25/.; A Comical Question, H. J. Pisiding, 30 

Hobart Town, 20/.; The Cotter’s Saturday Night,* J. | 
Stewart, 20/. ; | 

T. M. Weddall, 10/.; On the Coast of Dieppe, H. Lan- 

caster, 15/. | 

| 


nl 


From the New Society of-Painters in Water Colours. 


W. Rothery, 25’.; Water-mill at Ambleside, T. M. 
Richardson, 25/. 

B. D. Colvin, 154. ; The Orphans, F. W. Topham, 15. | 

J. E. Cook, 15/.; The Pet of the Camp, A. 6. Tagls, 4 

G. Magnay, aes Rustic Bridge, near likley, ¥- - | 
Topham, 154. ust 

C. J. Moore, 15/.; Boulogne Shrimpers, J. J. Jenkins,15/. 

C. Moziey, 15/.; Fresh Breeze, off Erith, B. Dances, 
151. 15s. é 

W. Broadbent, 102.; Scene from “ Tristram Shandy,” 
J. Absolon, 10/. 


ee 


ERRORS IN THE LIST PUBLISHED me ron 
Rev. J. Stratton 101.— For * The Poet, . 
8i. 8s. read * A Cottage Interior, by W. junt, 15/. 1 
Miss Heath, 50/.—For ‘ Mecenas’s Villa, 
Havell, 52/. 10s.,’ read ‘ Bern Castile, on the 
C. Deane, 42/. 


by 
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* This work was originally priced at # much larger | 
sum; but in consideration of its ee A 
ture to be sent to Hobart Town, the artist consented 
to accept for it the amount of the prize. 
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port which has been made by one who was edu- | 


REVIEWS. 
Aats, ANTIQUITIES, AND CHRONOLOGY OF 
“ Ancrent Ecyret. By Georce H. Waren, | 
Architect. Svo., with 12 Plates, and Woodcuts. 
London: LonGMANS, 1843. 


Very possibly the long dissertation on the chro- 
nology of Ancient Egypt, and other matters there- 
with connected, may chiefly recommend this volume 
to many; or it would, perhaps, be far nearer the 
mark to say, to the few whose studies have qua- 
lified them to appreciate and take interest in it. 

Yet all we shall say of it is, that it looks awfally 

learned and profound, and shall therefore confine 

ourselves to those portions of his book where we 
can follow Mr. Wathen as an architect and anti- 
quary ; nor shall we do so without pleasure, as far 

as he speaks from his own observations and im- 

ressions, though we could wish that he had not 

n quite so desultory in manner, and had also 
entered more at length into those matters which 
he has touched upon with most con amore. 

Until about tae beginning of the present cen- 
tury, the study of Egyptian architecture was 
hardly even so much as dreamed of by professional 
men. Itwas known that there were pyramids, obe- 
lisks, and sphynxes—the first of which might be 
applied to an area of six feet square on a grass- 
plot; the second serve as models for pumps and 
lamp-posts ; and the third do well enough to stick 
up on the piers of gates,—after a fashion too that 
might have puzzled a second C&dipus. As to 
Egyptian architecture in general and its columnar 
style, nothing was understood even by those who 
had some occasion to make themselves acquainted 
with it. The ‘* learned Poussin’’ himself has com- 

| mitted, if not scandalous, rather ludicrous errors 
of costume, making Pharaoh the tenant, not of 
an Egyptian apartment, but an Italian sada in the 

Palladian style. In fact, Egyptian columns were, 

as far as known, if at all, to the *‘ Five Order 

School,’’ only so many Egyptian monsters—things 
| without either shape or proportion, and which, as 
they were unfit for copying, were not worth 
studying ; and to confess the truth, Egypt is rather 
the land for antiquarian than architectural tra- 
vellers, for the last must pay for their curiosity 
by the despair they bring away with them of ever 
feeling again in the same degree the intensely sub- 
lime in architecture. Can we petty mortals at- 
tempt even to ape, much less to imitate, the stu- 
endous structures, in comparison with which 

indsor is a mere mushroom thing of lath and 
plaster, and the Thames Tunnel merely a ‘* little 
bit of a bore”’ ? 

Itis true, Dr. Macculloch once endeavoured to 
convince us, by a very ingenious paper in the 
| “Westminster Review,” that the Egyptian style 

was perfectly well adapted for many purposes at 

the present day ; and we heard not very long ago, 
that a building was about to be erected at ) ae 
or in its neighbourhood, which was to be a speci- 
| Men of veritable Egyptian, even to the extent of 
| showing the effect of its mural sculpture and po- 
chromic decoration, for which an architect had 
been applied to who had been in that country 
amd studied its monuments; but we have not 
| Stee been able to ascertain anything further re- 
specting it. There is, indeed, one circumstance 
Vhich seems altogether against the adoption of 
such a style in this country, which is, that it is ex- 
preasly adapted to one where rain never falls; 
while here it does sometimes rain, not, perhaps, 
many times in a year, and for good reason, since 
it falls for a month or six weeks together ;—but 
this is mere wayward idling, and we deserve to be 
called to order for it. 
0 itself, however, it is not altogether idle to 
consider how far not only the mere forms can 

‘plied, but the character of the style itself be, 

ye will not say fully, but sufficiently well kept up. 
| {0 one thing that almost interdicts its applica- 

ie among us, except in a few peculiar cases, is, 
| tit does not admit of windows, at least only 
nally, and as mere loopholes or very nar- 
voure pe ures: Both climate and religion fa- 

Oured such a mode of building, the one requiring 

exclusion of sun, and the other demanding 

| — and refusing more light than merely dark- 

- ple. Nevertheless, open-armed, if not 
“ually open-handed, America, which gives a 





| Aly welcome to all comers, has welcomed Egyp- 
| an architecture ; and, if we may trust to the re- 
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to the profession, ‘‘ the Hall of Justice, in 
Franklin-street, New York, is a model of an 
] tian temple on such a grand scale, as to be 
-in degree only-iaferior in effect to-its magnificent 
prototypes at Dendyra and Thebes;”’ but we read 
with doubt, because he goes on to speak of very 
lofty windows, in design probably not unlike those 
in our own Piccadilly Egyptian. 

Let us now turn to Mr. Wathen’s account of 
some less equivocal specimen :— 

“‘ Next to the pyramids, the most wonderful relic of 
Egyptian art is undoubtedly the great hall of the tem- 
ple-palace of Karnak. From the inscriptions we learn 
that it was founded by Menepbthah-Oairi I., father of 
the great Ramses, who was on the throne about the 
middle of the fifteenth century B.C. Its superficial 
area—34\ feet by 16t—is sufficiently spacious for a 
quadrangle. Majestic in rvin, what must it have been 
when perfect! ‘The massive stone roof is supported by 
a phalanx of 13% giant columns, arranged in sixteen 
rows. Most of these are feet in diameter, and nearly 
43 fect high; but those of the central avenue are not 
less than 11 feet 6 inches in diameter, and 72 feet high; 
and the diameter of their capitals at their widest spr 
is 22 feet. The watls, columns, architraves, ceilings— 
every surface exposed to the eye is overspread with 
intaglio sculptures—gods, herves, and hieroglyphics 
painted in once vivid colours, It is easy to detail the 
dimensions of this building, bat no description can 
convey an idea of its sublime effect. What massive 
grandeur in its vistas of enormous columns! What 
scenic effects in the gradations of the chiaro-scuro, and 
the gleamings of accidental lights athwart the aisles! 
As you move on new combinations unfold themselves 
every moment. Wherever the idea wanders it is filled 
with picture—rank behind rank, vista beyond vista.” 

“All the resources of Egyptian architecture are here 
pm ay oo in perfection: its enormous masses, its long, 
close files of columns, its deep seclusions, and its rich 
pervading sculptural decoration. Burke could not 
have wished for a happier i!lustration of that part of his 
theory which refers the sublime in architecture to suc- 
cession and massiveness.”’ 

This is well remarked, and no less happily ex- 
pressed, with a good deal of poetical glow, and 

erhaps some play of imagination also, for Mr. 
athen seems to restore the edifice to its pristine 
condition, whereas his view of it shows it to be 
roofless ; hardly, therefore, could he have witnessed 
in its present condition those peculiar effects which 
he attributes to it. Still his remarks are written 
in a true artistical spirit, and show him to possess 
a keen appreciation of qualities and circumstances 
that are usually not so carefully attended to and 
noted by those of his profession as they deserve 
to be. fell worth quoting, too, is what he says 
on the subject of polychromy, or coloured archi- 
tecture, when speaking of another temple-palace, 
viz., that at Medeenet Haboo (Medinet Abou) :— 

“ The quadrangle now presents one of the best ex- 
amples ot the beauty of the Egyptian system of intaglio 
decoration. Bas-relief laid over a who'’e building 
would be insufferable, but these intaglios spread an 
equable tone of enrichment without breaking the out- 
line, overloading the surface, or impairing the general 


repose. : 

** All the mural sculptures and hieroglyphica are 
painted in vivid colours, chiefly reds and blues; the 
ceilings a deep azure, studded with stars. Skilfully 
distributed and balanced, all combine into one harmo- 
nious effect, striking and gorgeous, yet wholly free 
from meretricious glitter. I think the staunchest 
eaemy to the introduction of colour in architecture 
would return from a — - the palace of Ramses III. 

converi to polychromy. 

os oo of rich colours in architectural embellish- 
ment has, in truth, all the sanction that the highest 
authority, the practice of all ages, and the analogies of 
nature can give it. Colour was commonly employed 
by the nations among whom the arts arose and received 
their earliest culture. It was adopted by the — 
gifted as they were with an intuition of the beautifu 
probably never equailed; it was in repute at Rome in 
the Augustan period; it maintained itself during the 
middle ages, and was employed, internally at least, by 
the great revivers of the arts in Italy.” : 

Still, powerful as the effect of Egyptian poly 
chromy may be, it admits of question how far the 
impression made by it arises from the intrinsic 
merit of such decoration, and how far from acci- 
dental c'rcumstances. In such cases the emotions 
excited in the spectator are likely to be of a very 
mixed kind ; and both wonder and the satisfaction 
of actually beholding such extraordinary monu- 
ments of primeval Art may have a very great share 
in forming a judgment of their esthetic effect. 
Although tolerably free from prejudices on the 
subject, we must confess that we greatly suspect 
the taste displayed in the Egyptian system of poly- 
chromy and mural intaglio sculpture. ‘‘ Vivid co- 
lours,” prevailing throughout, do not seem the 
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most suitable for the purpose, but, on the con- 
trary, likely to render the uncouthness of design 
in the figures all the more glaring. Possibly, how- 
ever, this very uncouthness may contribute in 
some degree to the general satisfaction felt at view- 
ing the monuments themselves, as being strikingly 
characteristic of a style so remote from those we 
are at all accustomed to. 

As to the Greek system of polychromy, that 
appears to have been very different from the p- 
tian, though hardly less at variance with our ideas 
of architectural simplicity and correct taste. What 
is known respecting it, however, is little more than 
conjectural, merely sufficient to assure us that it 
was — practised, or hardly that, for there 
are many who still refuse to believe that the in- 
stances ne forward as proofs really amount 
to such; and it must be admitted that there is one 
circumstance which favours scepticism, it being at 
least singular that all traces of colour should have 
nearly disappeared from Grecian buildings, which 
are comparatively works of quite modern date, 
while, as we are assured, in many Egyptian ones 
the colours remain nearly, if not quite, as perfect 
as at first. 

The revival of external polychromy is, in this 
country, almost out of the question, on account of 
our climate and atmosphere ; but our architects 
have also been shy of endeavouring to ascertain its 
effect. In order to do that, something more is re- 
quisite than a few fragmentary specimens of Doric 
and lonic entablatures, &c., coloured after ancient 
authorities, as are those in Mauch’s ‘‘ Griechische 
Bau-ordnungen,”’ and the ‘‘ Transactions of the 
Institute of British Architects.’’ Such represen- 
tations amount to no more than bits of pattern, 
from which it is scarcely possible to judge of the 
actual and total effect : for which ee the spe- 
cimens require to be shown in relief; that is, not 
as details drawn and coloured upon paper, but in 
solid models of entire buildings so restored, and 
those upon a larger scale than usual. If it be not 
worth while to make an experiment of the kind in 
a building erected expressly as a model—like 
Klenze’s Tenis temple at Munich—it surely would 
be so to have some models of the kind here recom- 
mended. We might, too, have something which, 
though upon miniature scale, would serve to convey 
a tolerable idea of the character and decoration of 
Egyptian architecture. For instance, one of the 
rooms of Egyptian antiquities in the British Mu- 
seum might be so fitted up. 

We have now wandered far from Mr. Wathen 
and his book—at any rate so many will think—nor 
have we left ourselves room to add much to what 
we have said concerning them, and must therefore 
pass over some other matters which we had in- 
tended to notice. One thing which we regret that 
Mr. Wathen has not given us, more especially as 
we think he would have done it well and interest- 
ingly, is a systematic and synoptical view of 
Egyptian architecture and its several styles, eluci- 
dated by more numerous specimens of columns 
and other details ; because at present information 
of that kind can be gathered only piecemeal from 
the descriptions of the monuments he notices. 
Additional examples of columns we certainly desi- 
derate, and also the author's opinions as to the re- 
lative merits of the different classes of them, which, 
though all partaking of one universal character, 
vary considerably when compared with each other. 
That he will yet do so in some other publication is 
more than we dare look for, because the profession 
are not likely to call for any such work. 

Practical men are, we are sorry to say, seldom 
more than practical men: for such sort of trash 
as mere pattern books of “ original designs ”’ for 
modern churches and chapels, villas, € 
houses, &c. &c., there appears to be a wonderful 
demand among the Pecksniffs of the dey, who lay 
their account to stealing ideas from things that 
have not a single idea worth borrowing; but as for 
their studying Egyptian architecture, or, indeed, 
any architecture, for the mere sake of studying it 
that is quite out of the question. Stonehenge and 
Karnak must be to them pretty much in exactly 
the same style. 

Twetve Views 1x Corsica. Drawn, etched 
and published, by W. Cowen. 
Napoleon is of course not forgotten here. We 
have consequently in the first view the room in 
which he was born: it is a plain apartment, 





parqueté with simple octagonal pieces of oak or 
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walnut-tree, large, and very sparely furnished. 

Nothing can exceed the simplicity of the exterior 

of the , the front of which is a plane, un- 

broken any ee ornament, and pierced 
with windows of the most ordinary kind. Then 
comes the Gulf and City of Ajaccio, of which the 
artist has chosen a most favourable point of view. 

Corsica is not in the beaten path of our painters : 

-* org 4 ba have nurtured the pneey 
art; but in scape scenery, especially of a 

wild character, it yields. to no pi sn am Europe. 

After Ajaccio we have Bastia, which, viewed from 

the sea, is one of the most beautiful and pictu- 

resque ports, on a small scale, on the shores of the 

Mediterranean—and who that has visited it, and 

sojourned there, will ever forget its wild myrtles— 

its lemon and orange groves; and, above all, its 
uails, tunny-fish, and anchovies, alla Ghirlan- 

io—to say nothing of a sun that shines there 
seven days in the week? Bastia as here repre- 
sented is very like the place: the port is formed 
by a little bay, with the assistance of a pier on the 
side most exposed to the sea ; the houses rise from 
the water’s edge, and the heights on the left are 
crowned by the citadel. 

These views are on quarto paper, and although 
called etchings are finished in a manner nearly 
approaching engraving. The work possesses very 
high interest, and is a contribution of rare value 
to the history of the age, 

A Letrer on THE ArrRopRIATE DisposaL oF 
MonuMENTAL Scutprure. By Ricuarp 
Westmacort, F.R.S., A.R.A. 

This letter is addressed to the Rev. H. H. Mil- 
man, M.A., Prebendary of Westminster, &c., and 
points attention to the arrangement and character 
of the monuments in Westminster Abbey—the 
want of order among which is a matter of 
complaint to every person of taste and discern- 
ment by whom they are visited. Some changes 
are now, bowever, contemplated with respect to 
the sites of these monuments; and space for others 
hereafter to be erected is to be considered. The 
author of this brochure puts forth his views at 
this time, as there is a disposition to promote Art 
beyond what has ever before existed in this 
country —and, especially, seeing the increasing 
attention paid to ecclesiastical architecture and 
decoration; and so heartily do we concur in 
what he has expressed, as to regret that he has 
not treated the subject at greater length. 

There are churches in which have been erected 
sepulchral monuments of a more magnificent 
description than any in Westminster Abbey; but 
there are none containing an assemblage of monu- 
ments erected to the memory of so many persons 
of exalted genius and sterling worth. 

Any attempt at a eritical consideration of the 
later monuments would be idle here, but this, it 
is to be hoped, will be cared for—that for the 
future only works fitted in their design for 
sepulchral monuments shall be permitted to be 
erected. We are fully aware of all the difficulties 
attending the realisation of such a desideratum, 
but, great even as they are, they are by no means 
insurmountable. There are, it is remarked, two 
classes of monumental design—“‘ one of a personal 
and commemorative character, and having reter- 
ence to worldly honour and achievements, and 
therefore illustreting the importance of the indi- 
vitual; the other intended to be simple records of 
the dead: they remind us, not of the glory and 
honours of a transitory life, and of this world, but 
of that change to which all are doomed.’’ And 
the author points out the error of associating these 
two classes of monumental sculpture. How ap- 
ape soever are the earlier monuments of 

ings and warriors, it would not be desirable, in 
the present state of Art, to return to this style, 
although the early simplicity is unquestionably 
mene pe to the absurd and extravagant mytho- 
logical compositions of modern,times ; but, as there 
is a style of elegiac poetry, there is also a style of 
monumental Art fitted at once to commemorate 
departed greatness and exercise our improved taste 
in — 

Mr. Westmacott thus briefly states his views :— 

** It does not become me to presume 
rules for the treatment of mecementel yo be m4 
lam yo-yo a come objections that have been 

e more si ; 
It has been said that if this should oe suze quoaretal 
monuments would be alike; that they would be tame 
copies of each other; that there w be no room for 
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| the display of skill, or the exercise of imagination ; and 


finally, that monumental art would be so mechanical 
that it would cease to have any effect on the spectator. 
But it must not be supposed that, in carrying out th 
principle of simplicity and singleness of feeling in 
monuments of this class, sculptors would ily be 
limited to one type. It is not necessary to recur to the 
monuments of the thirteenth and fourteenth century, as 
the models that are to be implicitly followed. It is 
quite natural that, when sculpture was first used in 
monuments and art in its infancy, the most simple 
forms should have been adopted ; and these were shown 
in the omey of the person commemorated lying on his 
tomb. is, therefore, was the type generaily em- 
loyed, and it continued to be used, prescriptively as 
t were, for a long period. But the unqualified adoption 
of these primitive forms need not be insisted on as the 
only means to give modern sculpture an equally ex- 
ressive character. An artist, without losing sight of 
the principle, may still introduce a sufficient variety of 
action to save himself from the suspicion of poverty 
of ideas, and his works from the charge of a dull mono- 
tonous uniformity. Statues of all classes—of the king, 
the judge, the philosopher, the soldier, or the senator— 
of simple design, and in attitudes of meditation, offer 
ample opportunity for the display of all the higher 
attributes of art, whether of expression or form; and 
when to these are added appropriate illustrations in 
rilievo or in figures, it is going too far to say that 
church sculpture, so to call it, does not give the artist 
room to exercise his imagination, and to show his 
skill. It might be interesting to trace the origin and 
growth of the mixed or | my classical taste, and to 
attempt to account for the abandonment of the devo- 
tional or religious feeling which characterises all the 
earlier specimens of monumental design ; but the in- 
quiry does not necessarily bear upon the purpose I 
have particularly in view, and its consideration would 
carry me far beyond the limits to which I desire to con- 
fine myself in this letter. 

“The most obvious mode of effecting these objects 
would be to establish distinct receptacles for monu- 
ments so distinct in character as those last referred to, 
and what may be termed sepulchral monuments : to 
appropriate some public building, or apartments in such 
building, exclusively for heroic commemoration, and to 
let it be generally understood that no works but such 
as have a distinctive ecclesiastical character in their 
mode of treatment are to be placed in edifices used for 
religious purposes. It is clear that any general rule 
established on this principle can only be made to apply 
to the future ; but it may not be altogether beyond our 
means to effect some beneficial changes in the dispo- 
sition of existing works, and it is to this subject that 
I would now earnestly invite your attention. Taking 
the projected changes as the groundwork for a more 
extended operation, I should propose to carry the par- 
tially new arrangement of the monuments much fur- 
ther than at present may be intended, and suggest 
that an entirely new locale may be used for those sta- 
tues which are either placed where they cannot be 
seen, Or inconveniently, or improperly, occupy situa- 
tions in the bedy of the Abbey, or in its chapels. ‘Ihe 
fact of these works having already been received into a 
sacred editice might seem to ferm an objection to their 
being removed; and it may be urged that, whatever 
regulations may be made with regard to admitting 
works in future, respect should be shown to these 
* older tenants of the soil.’ ” 

* * . * 7 ” 

**T would observe, too, that the question is not one 
of destruction nor rejection, but simply of change of 
situation. It must be remembered that very few of the 
monuments in the Abbey are immediately over, or, in- 
deed, very near, the remains of those in whose memory 
they have been erected: nay, it is perfectiy well 
known that the subjects of many of them—as Shake- 
spere for instance—are not even interred in the church. 

aking, then, every allowance for these objections, and 
admitting that they rest on grounds deserving respect 
and consideration, | still venture to think they are not 
insuperable. The change of situation within the Abbey 
is, as I have observed, already contemplated. An occa- 
sion fortunately presents itself, if it can be taken ad- 
vautage of, for carrying out a very important part of 
the plan I veuture to recommend, while at the same 
time the utmost regard may be paid to the works which 
it may be thought expedient to select for removal. 
Admitting that the entire rejection of any monument 
already received into the Abbey might give offence, a 
simple change of situation to a builuing connected with, 
and contiguous to, the church could not be considered 
to involve any disrespect to the works placed there. 
The opportunity of effecting this is now offered to the 
Dean and Chapter, if they should be pleased to avail 
themselves of it, by the removal of the public records 
from the Chapter House, in which hitherto they have 
been deposited, to a builkling exclusively intended fur 
the reception of such documents.” 


It is to be hoped that, since attention to the 
arrangement and fitting character of the monu- 
ments in Westminster Abbey has been called forth 
in the proper quarter, that something will be pro- 
posed and effected in the way of a better disposi- 
tion of these monuments. It is highly gratifying 
to see that much has been done by some of our 
most eminent sculptors to chasten the taste in this 
department of Art; but these efforts will be frus- 





trated, unless they rane: the ai Lee 
rities whose co-operation must Te of ae tho. 
them, and with whom rests the adoption foe 
such plan as is here proposed, which must elevate 
the character of monumental sculpture. | 
The Naueury Boy. Painted by Epwin 
SEER. Engraved by W. oo. F — 
by Graves and Vane - 


A naughty boy was never so admi i 
as in this little print, which may pk rig 
side with Landseer’s ‘ Little Red Ridi t 


. ° 2 di ‘ 
is a child put in a corner for ae torr Sy ae 





expression of the countenance—sull i 
and angry—describes a wayward boy beter tn 


it has ever been done before. i int is | 

beautifully engraved inlies. 7 oe es | 

Venice; Interiors = Exteriors. By Laxe 

This very beautiful and valusbh k 

itiful and valuable work was received 

too late to do it justice in this n 

fully reviewed in our next. mumber. It chal be 

Hours 1n Lorp Norruwicn’s Picture-cat- | 
LERY. CHELTENHAM, IN ITs Past Anp Par. 
seNT State. Publisher, Davies, Cheltenham. 

These works—largely and admirably illustrated— 
do the highest credit to a provincial press. The 
publisher is, it appears, the author. He has com. 
piled his volumes with much judgment and good 
taste, and issued them in a very elegant form. The 
famous gallery of Lord Northwich is near one of 
the most beautiful of English towns, where, per- 
haps, more than any where else in England, ma 
be enjoyed the blessings of “ health and peace,” 
provided always there be ‘‘ competence.” 

Feiix SummMervty’s HaNnp-Book ror THE Na- 
TIONAL GALLERY. BELL, publisher, 186, Fleet- 

street. 

This is an admirably ‘‘ got up’’ little volume, un- 
uestionably the best catalogue of the ‘ National 
allery,’’ and that by very many degrees. It has 

been compiled with industry and care; the re- 

marks appended to each picture are sensible, judi- 
cious, and sufficiently explanatory of its history; 

and several of the paintings are accompanied y 

woodcut illustrations —‘‘ reminiscences’ — which 

give a clear idea of the character of the original. The 
little book is prefaced by a ‘‘ Sketch of the Rise 
and Progress of the Gallery,’’ containing a great 
deal of useful information ; and there is a chapter 
introductory, called an Advertisement, which re- 
lates an odd story concerning Mr. Joseph Hume, 

M.P., and the ‘* Society for obtaining Free Ad- 

mission to Public Monuments.” These private 

disagreements had always better be kept out of 
sight ; but having read the statement of Mr. Cole 

(Felix Summerly), we are bound to say he has 

been ill-used by the member of parliament, who, 

if not himself a plagiarist, has been guilty of aid- 
ing and abetting plagiarists. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The absence of the Editor from London daring the 
whole of last month produced some confusion, and 
caused some few errors in the last number of the Agt- 
Union, for which apology is necessary. 

Mr. Speace, of Liverpool, has kindly corrected one 
or two errors in our notice of Gibson. He was bora, 
not at Betters, but at Conway, and was chriatened in 
Conway Church. He has not, it appears, been in Eng- 
land since he left it twenty-four years ago. 

Of course, if we had received any answer to Mr. Hisy- 
don’s letter concerning the “School of Design, ¥¢ 
should have published it. 

Among the many letters we have received on the sub- 
ject of the “cartoon competition,” we do not find ove 
that we think it desirable to publish. : - 

STUDIES OF ARMOUR.—The collection of armour 
the Tower is open to artists upon obtaining a note, we 
believe, from the President of the Royal sa 

The complaint that drawings made on cloth have . 
received is unreasonable. Cartoon everybody + 
paper, but this is a distinction too trifling 
weight. 
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WAVERLEY NOVELS. 





I. ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 


VOLUME THE THIRD is just completed, price #1 8s., containing 

ROB ROY and THE HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN 

With Eleven Steel, and One Hundred and Thirty Wood Engravings. 

Also complete, 
VOLUME THE SECOND, price #1 8s., containing 
THE ANTIQUARY, BLACK DWARF, and OLD MORTALITY, 
With Eleven Steel, and nearly Two Hundred Wood Engravings. 
AND VOLUME THE FIRST, price #1 8s., containing 


WAVERLEY and GUY MANNERING, 
With Ten Steel, and Two Hundred Wood Engravings. 


+,* WavBRLEY,—GUY MANNERING,—THE ANTIQUARY,—BLAcK Dwarr, and OLp MortaLity,—Ros Roy,— 


and THe HEART OF Mip-LOTHIAN, are done up as separate Novels, in green cloth gilt, forming Six hand- 


some Volumes, price 15s. each. 


II. WAVERLEY NOVELS, PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
82 Numbers and 20 Parts of this issue are published. 


THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR is now complete, price Is. 4d. 
III. THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 
By SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
VOLUME THE FOURTH, is also ready, with Plates and Maps. 





ROBERT CADELL, EpinspurecH; HOULSTON and STONEMAN, Lonpon. 


AMPTON COURT.—BOARD and LODG- 
ING for Single Gentlemen, at the King’s Arms 
Hotel, Hampton Court, adjoining the Royal Gardens, 
at TWO GUINEAS per week, including attendance ot 
every description. 
Permission is given to copy in the Palace, on applica- 
tion to Lord Lincoln, Chief Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, Whitehall-place. 





0 ARTISTS.—W. WARRINER, Manu- 

facturerof MINIATURE FRAMES, MATS, MO- 
kOCCO CASES, and GLASSES of every description, 
returns his most sincere thanks to those Artists who 
have so long patronised him; and begs to state, that, 
manufacturing the whole on the Premises, he is enabled 
to furnish them at lower prices than any other house in 
London, and with the greatest punctuality. 
No. 16, CHARLOTTE-STREET, FITZROY-SQUARE. 








RAMES FOR ART-UNION PRINTS, 

&c.—C. F, BIELEFELD begs to call the atten- 

tion of Artists, Printsellers, &c., to his numerous 

assortment ot PICTURE-FRAMES appropriate for the 

Art-Union and other Prints; manufactured in his im- 
proved Papier MAché. 

“The specimens of these frames, which we have seen, 
are certainly very beautiful.’’—Globe, Jan. 17, 1843. 

“They look exceedingly attractive, and are in reality 
as much so as if they had passed through the hands of 
the carver, and been produced at about ten times the 
expense. They have a clearness and sharpness that we 
have seldom or never seen obtained in composition.”— 
ARt-UNION. 

C.F. B. has just published a new Tariff of his Papier 
Miché Frames, illustrated with Sketches of the various 
Patterns, &c., which will be immediately forwarded to 
order on the |_ of six Post-office stamps. 

Works—15, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


REGISTERED 1843. 


T° ARTISTS AND AMATEURS. —The 
; CARTOON PENCILS, for the rapid production 
of Drawings and Designs in the style of the Old Mas- 
ters.—The attention of the Profession, and all engaged 
— delightful Art of Drawing, is particularly directed 
- the above Lead Pencils, which have been manufac- 
ured for the production of Designs, &c., in that bold 
nn effective style so much desired by the present taste. 
= the execution of both large and minute work, they 
ill be found to stand unrivalled. ‘Their quality and 
gecetiar form adapting them for the deepest and most 
wicate tints, while the absence of the numerous de- 
krees (these pencils being only of four distinct shades) 
- the essentials positively required, doing away 
is hee Pertuity and confusion. Their peculiar feature 
the SL REQUIRE NO POINTING, but by cutting away 
= ar, the means of producing Line and Shade of 
be —s breadths is immediately presented. The Lead 
4. ich these Pencils are manufactured is pure and 
rritty ward, bY extreme care and attention, every 
cod, particle is removed, which allows them to be 
with that freedom and sweetness so essential for 
vil Rosaction of fine drawings. In conclusion, they 
hey ound a desideratum long required, and must, 
patre rial, obtain a decided preference and extensive 
| Onage. 
| at yittufactured and Sold by REEVES and SONS, 
ae “uperfine Permanent Water Colour, and Black 
bh - encil Manufactory, 150, CHEAPSIDE, London. 
| sop BES: — No.1, Hard; 2, Hard and Black; 3, 
} i 4, Soft and Black. 


— 





JUST OPENED, 


ANORAMA, Leicester-square.—A beautiful 
VIEW from the RHINE of COBLENTZ and 
EHRENBREITSTEIN, the Gibraltar of the Rhine; 
Forts Alexander and Constantine, the e of Boa’ 
the Moselle and its ancient Bridge, Fort 
all the surrounding ob of celebrity in this most 
id, romantic, and historically interesting portion 
Earope. The Views of Edinburgh, as at the time of 
her Majesty’s visit, and Baden Baden, still continue 
open. 





N ARTIST has a VACANCY for TWO 
PUPILS. For particulars, addrers to J. F. Hen- 
RING, No. 4, Charles-place, Albany-road, Kent-road. 


CHOOL OF ART, No, 6, CHARLOTTE- 
STREET, BLOOMSBURY.—This School, esta- 
blished and carried on many years by Mr. Sass for 
the EDUCATION of ARTISTS, and the Instruc- 
tion of Amateurs in Figure and Landscape Drawing 
and Painting in Oil and Water-colours, Modelling, 
Etching, &c., ing every requisite as a Proba- 
tio School for the Royal Academy, is now con- 
du on the same a as heretofore by Mr. F. 8. 
Cary, with the aid of Mr. Reporave, A.R.A., who 
is en, as Visitor. 

The Studios contain an extensive collection of Casts 
from the Antique, Drawings, Works of Art, and Folios 
of Prints from the Old Masters. L 

*,* There is a separate Establishment for Ladies. 

Mr. F. S. Cary may be spoken with from nine till 
eleven, at the School, where printed particulars of the 
terms are to be had. 





egg CHIMNEY GLASSES, 
CONSOLE TABLES, and every department of 
CARVING and GILDING, of superior quality, sup- 

lied cheaper than by any other manufacturer in the 
Ki om, by P. GARBANATI, WORKING CARVER 
an GILDER, 19, ST. MARTIN’S-COURT, St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane. An extensive assortment of Gilt and Fancy 
Wood Picture Frames, Chimney Glasses, &c., kept 
ready ; handsome ornamented Gilt Window Cornices, 
4s. per foot ; Gilt Room Moulding, 6d. per yard. Every 
description of Work regilt, cleaned, and repaired in a 
superior manner at the lowest Te prices. Ladies 
and Gentlemen waited on with Drawings, and Estimates 
given, free of charge. A list of the prices of Plate Glass, 
&c., sent (prepaid) to any part of the kingdom. All 
Goods purchased at this manufactory carefully packed, 
and the loan of cases, free of charge. Every article 
manufactured on the premises. 





poser” CHINESE CEMENT. = 
extraordinary properties of this posi 

make it one of the most useful articles ever presented 
tothe public. Itis perfectly impervious to hot or cold 
water, and will resist the effects of the most intense 
heat. So tenacious and firm is it in its hold that a new 
fracture is certain to tace place rather than a severance 
in the original. ‘Thus it surpasses all other Cements for 
mending China, Glass, Ivory, the ecttiog of Stones and 
Beads in Rings and Trinkets, &c.—Sold, wholesale and 
retail, in bottles at 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., 4s. S. and 78. 6d., 
by the Proprietor’s sole agents, BLOFELD and Co. 
Cutlers and Razormakers, 6, Middle-row, Holborn ; @ 
by their appointment, at the rrincipal Chemists and 
Perfumers. BLOFELD’S London made Table Knives, 
at BLOFELD and Co.’s, 6, Middie-row, Holborn. 
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JYXBIBITION of SIR GEORGE HAY- 
TER’S GREAT PICTURE of the HOUSE of 
COMMONS, painted on 170 square feet of canvas, and 
containing raits of ali the Members of Parliamen' 
also a portrait of her Majesty Queen Victoria, ot 
various other works, being the largest collection of 
Portraits that has ever been submitted to the view of @ 
London public in any exhibition. In uence of 
the immense concourse of visitors, this a ve Exhi- 
bition will poy a few 8 longer, before its 
removai to the aces. Open from 10 till dusk. At 
the Egyptian-hall, Piccadilly. Admission 1s. 


O ARTISTS.—ART-UNION of LON DON. 


—SIXTY POUNDS will be given for the 
ti of less 


best 
consecutive Series not than TEN DESIGNS 
in OUTLINE (size 12 inches by 8). The su 


is left 
at the option of the Artist, but must be illustrative of 
some h in Sacred or British or be taken 
from the work of an English author. Simplicity of 


composition and expression, severe beauty of and 
pure, correct drawing, are the qualities which the Com- 
ay a gg ye = oases 
deemed ex to ve com posit 
selected, the Artist will receive a be to 
superintend the publication. The Drawings, accompa- 
nied by asealed letter, containing the name and ad- 


dress of the Artist, must be forwarded to the Hono: 
ecules an an teen Lady Day, 1844. bead 


Gsores Gopwin, | Honorary 
Lewis Pocock, Secretaries. 
4, Trafalgar-square, June 20th, 1843. 
*,* The series by Mr. H. C. Selous, illustrative of 
Bunyan’s “ rim’s = being engraved by 
Mr. H. Moses for the Subscribers of the current year. 


EST OF SCOTLAND ACADEMY of the 
FINE ARTS.—The THIRD ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of the WEST OF SCOTLAND ACADEMY for 
the WORKS of LIVING ARTISTS, will open in SEP- 
—— next, ‘4 the Exhibition —— } l, 74 
NAN STREET. 0 cmap npn paid byt 
Academy, except on Works from those Artists to pay 
the Exhibition Circular bas been forwarded. Works of 
Art, which the Academy bope to be favoured with from 
London and its Vicinity, will be called for, by intima- 
tion being sent on or before the Ist of September next, 
to Messrs. J. Mc. L. Bell and Co., East India Chambers, 
Leadenhall-street, by whom they will be forwarded to 
Glasgow. 

The funds of the Glasgow and West of Scotland Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of the Fine Arts, are expended 
in purchasing the Works of Barrisu Artists. 

By Order of the Council, 
J. A. HutcHinson, Sec. 
Committee Rooms, 68, St. Vincent. street, Glasgow, 
August 1, 1843. 








Miss GORDON’S ILLUSTRATIONS ro “ UNDINE.” 
ESSRS. PAUL & DOMINIC COLNAGHI 
and CO. to announce the Publication of a 
Series of VIGNETTE ILLUSTRATIONS to the above 
peewee Romance by the la Motte Fouqué. 
e Series consists of Fifty-seven Plates, Etched by 
Miss Gorpon, from her own Designs, with letter-press 
in French and German. Price, neatly bound in cloth, 
#2 4s.; India Porofs, 23 3s. 
Published by Paul and Dominic Colnaghi and Co., 14 
= Mall East, Publishers to her Mejesty and the Royal 
amily. 








RESCOES BY PAUL VERONESE,.— 
For Sale, by Private Contract, THREE SPLEN- 
DID FRESCU Wy this celebrated Master, now on 
View, at No. 50, Pall-mall. 
Most Valuable Collection of Paintings, including some 
Works of the very highest class, and of singular 
interest, 


M* C. WARTON begs to announce that 

he has been favoured with directions from the 
respected Proprietor, to submit to PUBLIC AUCTION 
at the Hall of the ATHENAUM, PLYMOUTH, on 
Tuesday, August 29th, at Twelve o’clock, the WHOLE 
of the VALUABLE COLLECTION of PICTURES 
forming the well-known and justly-admired DEVON- 
PORT GALLERY. Amongst numerous other speci- 
mens it may be sufficient at present briefly to nutice 
Hilton’s celebrated chef-d'cuvre, ‘ The Angel deliver- 
ing St. Peter from Prison ;’ his grand design of ‘ Ris- 
pen. T. 8. Cooper’s splendid work, ‘A Summer 

oon;’ and its companion, ‘The Intercepted Raid ;’ 
also his noble work entitied, ‘ Amongst the Mountains 
of Cumberland ;’ and two otbers by this great painter, 
Three of the finest works of the lamented G. Cham- 
bers; beautiful specimens of J. B. Pyne, P. Naysmith, 
J. P. Davis, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Ibbotson, Breem- 
berg, Procaccini, Cayp, Guercino, J. Steen, 5. Rosa, 
Velasquez, Zuccareili, Le Seur, &c. &c. 

Descriptive Catalogues are preparing, end will be 
ready in good time at Plymouth, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, and at the principal Inns in the Western Coun- 
ties, and of Mr. C. WARTON, No, 38, Threadneedie- 
street, near the Bank of England, 








Sees 
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THE ART-UNION. 





Just Published, 
ets and FOREIGN REVIEW, 
No. XXX. Conrsnts:— 
1, Ethics of Puseyism.—Dr. Sewell. 
2. The Sicilian Vespers.—Amari. 
3. Modern French Metaphysics. 
4. Repeal of the Union. 


ted 
6. Ballad Poetry of Ancient Rome. 
7. Poland before the Dismemberment. 
8. The Austrian Empire.— Military and Legal Statistics. 
9. Literature of Germany in 1841, 1842. 

London R. and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet- 
street. 


Just published, beautifully engraved, and carefully 
coloured, in a neat case for the DON price 3s. 6d., 
ARBY'S MAP OF LONDON; containing 
all the most recent improvements, including those 
of the nt year, with the Railway Stations, Steam 
Boat Piers, and Public Buildings, prominently dis- 
tinguished. Accompanied by a complete Index, on a 
= affording the greatest facility for reference. The 
ndex contains all the Streets, Squares, Public Build- 
ings, Offices of Societies and Institutions of ail kinds, 
and Piaces of Amusement. With the addition of much 
valuable information. 
Darton and Clark, Holborn Hill. 


THE SKETCHER’S GUIDE. 
Just published, price 16s., 


HE SKETCHER’S GUIDE; a lizht and 

ble Apparatus for Drawing Landscapes and 

other Outlines in true Perspective, without K/cmentary 
Knowledge. To which is added a Compendium of the 
Rales of Perspective and Effect. By W. F. Evvior, 


RIGHT’S DRAWING BOOK (Landscape), in Eight 
Numbers, at Is. each, or in boards at 9s. ‘this valu- 
able radimental Work comprises a series of 32 Plates, 
diversified in subject, of Progressive Lessons, and ad- 
mirably suited to form a correct and refined taste in 
the Student of Landscape. 

8. and J. FULLER pastionteaty invite the attention 
of Culiectors and admirers of Water-colour Drawings 
to their Rooms, iv which will be found the choicest 
specimens of the following esteemed Masters :—Cat- 
termole, Bonnington, Stanfield, Harding, Poole, Bright, 
Allen, t.8. Cooper, Bentley, Richardson, Pyne, Prout, 
D. and the most distinguisbed Artists of the day. 

BRIGHT’S SUPERIOR COLOURED CRAYONS 

(which the most brilliant effects), 
and every requisite of the 


London: 8. and J. Fuller, Temple of Farcy, and 
Artists’ Repository, 34, Rathbone-place. 
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_ Piece, 1s. 6d. sewed, 
OURS in the PICTURE GALLERY of 
THIRLESTANE HOUSE, CHELTENHAM; 
being Notices of some of the Principal PAINTINGS in 

Lord Nortuwick’s collection. 
London: Longman and Co.; H. Davies, Mont- 
pellier Library, Cheltenham. 
BY ROYAL AUTHORITY. 
This Day, price £2 2s.; Large Paper, £4 4s., 
MEMORIAL OF THE 


OYAL PROGRESS in SCOTLAND in 
1842. By Str Tuomas Dick Lauper, Bart., 
Author of the “ Morayshire Floods,’ &c. &c. With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand; A. and C. 
Black, Edinburgh; and Jobn Cumming, Dublin. 











In the press, and shortly will be published, handsomely 
printed in royal quarto, with numerous Illustrations, 
ROPORTION, or the GEOMETRIC PRIN- 
CIPLE OF BEAUTY, Analysed by D. R. Hay, 
Decorative Painter to the Queen, Edinburgh. 
Lately published, by the same author, 


1. 
The NATURAL PRINCIPLES and ANA- 
LOGY of the HARMONY of FORM. In One Volume. 
Royal quarto. With Eighteen Engravings. 15s. 


IL. 

The LAWS of HARMONIOUS COLOUR- 
ING adapted to INTERIOR DECORATIONS, &c. 
With Eigtt coloured Diagrams. The Fourth Edition. 7s. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; 22, Pall- 
Mall, London. 


Dedicated by Special Permission, to His Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, President, and to the Members of 
the Royal Commission of the Fine Arts. 

Nearly ready, with 45 Plates, in Folio, 
RESCO DECORATIONS and STUCCOES 
of the CHURCHES and PALACES in ITALY, 
during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. Taken 
from the —— Works of the greatest Painters, never 
before engraved, and containing a Store of Examples, 

Patterns, &c., fitted for the use and adoption of Archi- 

tects, Decorators, Manufacturers, and Dilettanti in 

Building. f 
With English Descriptions by Lewis Gruner. 
Pubiished by John Murray, Albemarle-street, where 

ogy od may be seen; or at 156, Regeat-street, where 
r.-Graner witt be in attetitiance Wednesday, 

Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, from three tu seven 

o’clock, to reeeive Subscribers’ names. 


Published this day, octavo, a Eioguytet ,Frontis- 
€ 





Just published, with Maps and a 
12mo., price $e. oA tvations, 
fp UMMERLET's DAYS’ EXCURSION 
AM r 
printed from the A@uece —— 
London: George Bell, Fleet-street, 


$$ 
TO PAINTERS IN WATER CO 
Just Published, price _ 
HE HAND-BOOK of WATER COLOURS 
By W. WINSOR and H. C. NEWTON, 
_ _ Artists’ Colourmen to the Queen, ats 
A brief treatise on the properties of every pigment 
employed in water-colour painting, with some account 
of the sources from whence they are obtained, 
Tilt and Bogue, Fleet-street, 


S to 
Re. 





bn ARTISAN, a Monthly Journal of the 
_ Operative Arts, No. 6, July, price 1s., 4to.; con. 
taining articles on the French and Belgian Railways— 
Ship Building—Electro Metallurgy—London Factories 
—Accounts of New Inventions, &c., with Map of French 
Belgian, Dutch, and Prussian Railways—and the first 
of a series ot Photographic Views, taken expressly for 
this work—also two pages of Glyphographic Engray- 
ings. London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co, 


HE CARTOON S.—The present character 

of Artis contrary to the principles of the Eye, and 

the evidence of common sense, and creates false ideas 

of the Outlines of Natural Appearances. Composition 

and Drawings, that represent Views, can never be 

brought to perfection till the Laws of the Eve be made 

the standard of accuracy, as laid down in PARSEY’s 

SCLENCE of VISION, or NATURAL PERSPECTIVE. 

Published by Longman and Co. ; also to be had of the 
Author, No. 2, Spur-street, Leicester-equare. Price 1%. | 


ENDEZVOUS of Mr. GEO. H. HAR. 
= ” peas SKETCHING CLASS for the Present 
onth. 
On AUGUST ae HILL, BLACK- 
tATH. 
12—EALING RAILWAY-STATION, 
19—CHARLTON CHURCHYARD, 
26—BATIERSEABRIDGE, 
At Three p.m.—Punctuality is mem roy 
Further particulars may be obtained of Mr. Harrison, 
6, Bowling-green-street, Kennington. 


ANTED, a’ Second-hand FRENCH LAY 


‘in good repair. t 
Address (pre-paid), stating price, &c., to A B., office 
of the Publisher of the ART-UNTION, 132, Fleet-street. 











On the 7th of August, with One Hundred and Thirty Engravings, 


A 


BY MR. AND MRS. S. C. HALL. 


WEEK AT KILLARNEY. 


This volume, so richly illustrated with subjects picturing the scenery, manners, and customs of the districts surrounding the far-famed Killarney lakes, will be 
comprised in about 200 pages, of a size not inconvenient for the traveller. 
Much beautiful scenery will be for the first time described, as the authors have recently made an especial visit for the purpose. 


By the aid of steam the magnificent scenery of these beautiful lakes is brought within two days’ journey of London. 
The volume will contain coacise directions as to the various routes and modes of transit from London, the expenses of travelling, residence at hotels, 
fares, &c.; and all necessary information for the tourist. 


coach and pot, 


London: Published by Jeremiah How, 132, Fleet-street; and sold by John Cumming, Dublin; and may be had at the Victoria and Roche’s Hotels, at Killarney, 


and of all the booksellers in Cork. 


———— 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 
Price 3s. 6d., 


THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS, 


EDITED BY 8. C. 


PART THE SEVENTH, 


CONTAINING 


HALL, F.S.A. 


THE BONNIE BAIRNS;; Illustrated by E. Corsovip, and Engraved by Bastin and WAKEFIELD. 
GLENFINLAS; Illustrated by H. J. Townsenp, Engraved by Frep. Branston, Nicnoits, and WALMSLEY. 
THE GAY GOSS HAWK;; Iilustrated by J. Franxuin, Engraved by T. ARMSTRONG, Jun. 

COLIN AND LUCY; Illustrated by E. M. Warp, Engraved by F. Branston. 
KATHARINE JANFARIE; Illustrated by C. H. We1cgatt, Engraved by LANDELLS. 


THE FIRST SERIES I NOW READY, PRICE ONE GUINEA, BEAUTIFULLY BOUND; IT CONTAINS 26 BALLADS AND HAS 25 








PUBLISHED BY J, HOW, 132, FLERT STREET. 





0 ENGRAVINGS. 





' : oF Saeed 1843. 
London :—Printed at the Office of PaLmen and CLarton, 10, Crane Court, Fleet Street, and Published by JEREMIAH How, 132, Fleet Street.—August |, 





